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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


BRIGHTENING SKIES FOR THE ULTIMATE 
CONSUMER 


OW that the new tariff legislation has entered upon its final 
stage in the Joint Committee of the two Houses the hopes 
of the “ultimate consumer” show symptoms of reviving. Wash- 
ington dispatches and editorial comments alike reflect a cheerful 
surmise that the longed-for “downward revision” may even yet 
materialize, the Senate schedules to the contrary notwithstanding. 
This is based chiefly on the understanding that President Taft is 
keeping so closely in touch with both the Senate and the House 
conferees that he is in effect an unofficial member of the com- 
mittee. “It will devolve upon him,” remarks the New York 
Evening Mail (Rep.), “to settle a disagreement which involves 
more than differences of party and cuts deeper into the tissue and 
blood of the American nation than any public measure of recent 
times.” His relation to the Joint Committee is described by the 
Brooklyn Zagée (Ind. Dem.) as that ofa judge to a jury. The jury 
in this case, it adds, “ will be anxious to satisfy a judge whocan set 
aside their verdict should he feel it his duty to do so.” “It rests 
with the President to stand between the ultimate consumer and his 
plunderers,” asserts a Washington correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post (Ind.), while the same paper remarks editorially : 
“The Republican leaders can not be so mad as to pass a bill 


which they know the President will notsign. That would be party 
suicide. It is inevitable, therefore, that they will, from time to 


time, refer disputed schedules to him, as the discussions in con- ° 


ference goon. Indeed, it is an open secret at Washington that 
the President has prepared himself thus toact asumpire. He has 
had full tables made of the duties proposed by the Payne Bill, as 
compared with those adopted by the Senate, and will be ready to 
meet each case as it arises. Mr. Taft has said that he thinks the 
Tariff Bill which the House passed to be a fairly reasonable 
measure. . . . He has repeatedly told his friends that the tariff 
ultimately sent to him to sign or veto will be ‘considerably better 
than the Payne Bill.’ That can be only if a great number of the 
Senate increases in rates are dropt. Some of them were made 
confessedly for trading purposes, but on others there will be a 
hard fight. Yet the conditions under which the bill passed the 
Senate are such as greatly to aid the President in working for 
lower duties. The bill as log-rolled through by Aldrich contained 
so many vicious features that ten Republican Senators—one-sixth 
of the entire representation of the party in the Senate—refused to 
vote for it. And these Senators come from the great States in the 
Middle West and Northwest whose demands can not be ignored. 
Moreover, it is stated that Chairman Payne has in his possession 
letters from one hundred Republicans of the House, declaring that 
they will not vote for the Tariff Bill unless the Aldrich iniquities 
are first taken out of it. With all this body of Congressional sup- 
port, and with public sentiment unmistakably in favor of the Presi- 
dent’s position, he may face the crisis with good hope. Yet it 


will take all his official authority, all his weight of character, all 
his firm tenacity of will, to get a tariff which will not make his 
party appear perfidious, and to which he can put his name without 
dishonor.” 

It is not to be expected, says the Pittsburg Gazette Times 
(Rep.), that the bill as it finally emerges will be without disap- 
pointing features, “but on the whole it will be a workable measure 
to which the business of the country will speedily adjust itself.” 
The rates, predicts the Philadelphia Press (Rep.), “will average 
somewhere between those of the House and the Senate bills.” 
The Indianapolis Mews (Ind.) admits that the President “may 
succeed in getting a bill out of Congress that will reduce the tariff 
and consequently lower the cost of living,” but at the same time 
it regards such a result as far from assured. 

A Washington correspondent of the New York 7ribune (Rep.) 
asserts that Senator Aldrich himself, while an earnest advocate 
of high duties, “is not, perhaps, so impatient of the views of 
those who would revise downward, or so closely confined in his 
political horizon, as the necessities of his position as the Senator 
in charge of the bill have made him appear.” As to Mr. Payne’s 
influence, the same writer says: 

“Most of the downward revisionists base their hopes on the 
activities, knowledge, and experience of a man whom last year 
many of them cited as the worst ‘stand-patter’ of them all. This 
man is no otherthan Sereno E. Payne. Mr. Murdock, of Kansas, 


said to-day that the Payne Bill was a downward tariff revision and 


that if the Payne reductions, together with those of the Senate, 
could be maintained, the country would have no cause for com- 
plaint. This was high praise from Mr. Murdock, but it only re- 
flects the general sentiment of the radicals who have come to look 
on Mr. Payne as a true revisionist. Mr. Payne believes that the 
Dingley tariff can stand some material reductions.” 

While the House Bill seems to be receiving more bouquets from 
the press than are falling to the lot of its rival measure from the 
Senate, the framers of the latter bill point out (according to the 
dispatches) that many of its high schedules were either deliberately 
inserted “for trading purposes,” or put through to prevent extended 
debate, with the reservation that they would be eliminated in con- 
ference. 

It may be interesting to reca!l that Congress met in extra session 
to enact a new tariff law on March 15. The House passed the 
Payne Bill on April 9, and three days later the Aldrich substitute 
was reported by the Senate Finance Committee. As passed by 
the Senate in Committee of the Whole on July 6—ten Republican 
Senators voting with the Democrats against it—the Aldrich Bill 
embodied 847 amendments to the Payne Bill. These are the differ- 
ences to be adjusted in conference. 

Over those paragraphs in which the Senate has made no change 


in the House rates or language the Joint Committee, we are told, 
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has no jurisdiction. Where the Senate has changed a rate from 
the House rate, the conferees must accept either the Senate or the 
House rate, or agree on an intermediate rate. Some of the effects 
of these limitations are thus indicated in 7he Tribune: 


“In the sugar schedule the Conference Committee can make no 
changes except in the paragraph relating to saccharine, and in the 

















LOST OPPORTUNITIES OF HISTORY—THE BOSTON TEA PARTY. 
If George III. had only been represented by Aldrich wouldn’t those 
riotous citizens have had to behave!’ 

—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 


tobacco schedule the only paragraph open to amendment is that 
relating to wrapper and filler tobacco, and as to this paragraph the 
committee’s jurisdiction will be confined to the proviso. Ofcourse, 
the internal-revenue rates on tobacco, which were substantially 
increased by the Senate, will be open to general amendment in 
conference. Most of the paragraphs in the cotton, silk, lumber, 
paper, metals, earthenware, and spirits schedules will be open to 
material amendment. 

“ Altho the wool schedule was the center of attack in the Senate, 
practically no amendments to it can be made by the Conference 
Committee. The paragraphs relating to tops, wools of the third 
class, and woven fabrics composed of camel’s hair combined with 
either cotton, silk, or wool, are the only paragraphs in the wool 
* schedule within the jurisdiction of the conferees.” 


There remains, however, a wide field for adjustment between 
the two measures, even apart from the differences in the schedules, 
Thus in the Aldrich Bill the corporation tax is substituted for the 
inheritance tax, and the “maximum and minimum” provision of 
the House Bill is so changed that the maximum rates become the 
normal, the minimum to be granted as a concession. The Senate 
measure also provides for a tariff commission to be created by the 
President, and for a special customs court. To quote again from 
the New York 777zbune, which is probably as “close to the throne” 
as any paper: 


“If the House’s theory of revision is right, the Senate’s is wrong. 
Yet we think that between the two Republican opinion is over- 
whelmingly in favor of the House’s plan. There is also President 
Taft’s program, which aims at a consolidation of the lower rates 
of the two bills, giving a resultant reduction somewhat greater 
even than that planned by the House of Representatives. Ona 
referendum to the Republican voters of the country we think that 
the President’s ideas would be overwhelmingly preferred to those 
of either tht House or the Senate....... 

“The public will hope for the best. Meanwhile it has the assur- 
ance that even the Senate Bill, through its administrative pro- 
visions, vetoes the enactment of any successor of its own haphazard 
and unscientific kind.” 


SUBSTITUTING THE PRUNING-HOOK 
FOR ‘THE BIG STICK 
W ASHINGTON dispatches of late have furnished cumulative 


evidence that the “pruning-hook” is replacing the “big 
stick” as the emblem of executive authority. For years, while 
annual surpluses were accumulating in the Treasury, critics of 
our national extravagance found it difficult to get a patient hearing. 
But now that the annual surpluses have been succeeded by annual 
deficits the demand for Federal economy has achieved unwonted 
popularity, and this fact is reflected in the attitude of the Admin- 
istration. In response to President Taft’s demand that the ex- 
penses of the administrative departments be reduced Secretary 
Nagel cf the Department of Commerce and Labor is reported as 
promising a reduction of at least 5 per cent. in the clerical force 
of his department, and the War and Navy Departments are said 
to have reduced their combined estimates for the ensuing year by 
about $40,000,000. In the other departments the same spirit of 
retrenchment is active. We are further assured by the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Hera/d that Speaker Cannon and 
Senator Aldrich are in full accord with President Taft in his de- 
termination to curb Executive extravagance. The necessity for 
such a policy is further emphasized by a table published in the St. 
Paul Dispatch which shows that the country’s expenditures have 
increased 150 per cent. in the past twelve years, during which time 
the population has increased only 20 per cent. 

For the last fiscal year, which ended with June 30, the Govern- 
ment’s receipts amounted to $604,432,846, and its disbursements 
to $694,244,002, giving an apparent deficit of $89,811,156. But as 
about $31,000,000 of this was spent on the Panama Canal and may 
be reimbursed by the sale of bonds, the Secretary of the Treasury 
places the excess of ordinary expenditures over ordinary receipts 
at $60,000,000, This deficit is many millions less than the lowest 
advance estimate made it, but even so it scarcely affords an ex- 
cuse for unmixt gratification. Noting by the dispatches that the 
Treasury officials were “highly pleased” that the showing was no 

















From “Puck.” Copyrighted 1909. By permission. 
; THE HONEST BARTENDER’S BRACER. 
“Quit nothin’! Why, a little more of the same’ll make you feel O. K.”’ 
—Keppler in Puck. 


worse, the San Francisco Chronicle (Ind.) admonishes its readers 
as follows: 


“The habit of mind which regards Treasury deficits with inditfer- 


@ ence and bonded indebtedness with complacency is a very serious 
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WILL THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE FEEL ITS WEIGHT? 


— Barclay in the Baltimore Sz. 


LOOKING 


matter for a people who are all taxed by at least three sets of 
authorities acting without reference to the exactions of each other, 
and all permeated with the same spirit of financial recklessness. 
The American people have been accustomed to call their country 
‘the land of liberty.’ As the essence of political liberty is freedom 
from onerous taxation the United States has hitherto well deserved 
its popular name, but at the rate: we are increasing our expenditures 
the name will very soon become inappropriate.” 

In spite of the talk of economy which fills the press at present 
the New York Evening Post (Ind.) is skeptical in regard to any 


immediate practical results. In pessimistic vein it remarks: 


“Mr. Taft’s proposal of a joint committee from legislative and 
administrative departments, to pare down expenditure, is very 
well; but, unfortunately, it is one thing to show Congress how to 
cut appropriations, and quite another to get the appropriations 
cut. One recalls the Congress of 1892, when public deficit and 
collapsing gold reserve were impending, and when the House voted 
overwhelmingly, at the very start, for the program that ‘no money 
ought to be appropriated by Congress except such as is necessary 
to carry on the several departments, frugally, efficiently, and hon- 
estly adminstered.’ The subsequent history of that Congress em- 
braced an increase of $8,000,000 in river and harbor outlay and of 
$80,000,000 in pensions. 

“If, however, Congress turns a deaf ear to such appeals, and 
pursues a policy which will necessitate increasing pressure of tax- 
ation on citizens already confronted with problems enough in the 
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TAFT’s SPEECH AT YALE— 
don’t watch out.”’ 


AHEAD. 


* And the goblins will get you if you 


Morris in the Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


rise of the cost of living, then we are much inclined to think that 
Congress will hear from the people.” 


The Boston Advertiser (Rep.), on the other hand, discusses the 


problem in a hopeful and confident spirit. We read: 


“It is impossible to believe that what has already been accom- 
plished will be the last word in the Administration’s general 
scheme for economy; and it is self-evident to those who know 
most about government work that there is room fcr even n:ore 
notable reforms, as yet untouched, It is unfortunately true that 
many branches of government work are essentially duplicated by 
different bureaus of the same department or by bureaus of differ- 
ent departments. For example, there are three entirely different 
hospital organizations under Federal pay, and in many cases these 
bureaus are pursuing practically the same line of work, indepen- 
dently of one another. There is no good reason why there should 
not be one hospital staff, or bureau of health, under one efficient 
head, to look after all the hospital and sanitary and hygienic work 
of the whole Federal Government. The different bureaus of survey 
and geography offer another instance of unnecessarily divided 
authority and unnecessarily large waste of funds. And the list 
could be continued at some length. 

“It may be said that the Administration is powerless to change 
this condition of things, which has been created by legislation. 
That is partly true, but it is worth remembering that work has 
already been begun by the Senate under a committee of which 
Senator Crane is one of the most efficient members, looking toward 
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—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 
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the thorough scrutiny of departmental methods, with the idea of 
scaling down Federal expenditures. ‘The Senators have been so 
closely occupied with tariff legislation, that the special committee 
has not advanced in its work as rapidly as would otherwise be 
possible; but information has been and is being collected and will 
be studied during the recess, with the idea of offering to Congress, 
next winter, a clear and comprehensive scheme for national re- 
trenchment. And this work promises to be, in its own way, quite 
as important as the saving which the President is about to put into 
effect.” 


THE PROPOSAL TO AMEND THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Bex ‘United States Senate celebrated the Fourth of July by an 

unanimous resolution to submit to the States a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for an income tax, as suggested by 
President Taft in his special message to Congress. There seems 
to be no doubt in anybody’s mind but that the House will follow 
suit, in which case, says the Chicago Record-Herald (ind.), “the 
amendment will be the paramount issue before the people and their 
State representatives next winter.” Altho comparatively little 
interest is being manifested in this subject at present, remarks the 
Indianapolis ews (Ind.), “within another year it is likely to alter 
political alinements.” It is now more than thirty-nine years since 
the Fifteenth and last constitutional amendment was ratified, and 
during that time a belief gained currency that the nation’s organic 
law would never again be altered in time of peace. The proposed 
Sixteenth Amendment reads : “ The Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes on incomes from whatever source derived 
without apportionment among the several States and without re- 
gard to any census or enumeration.” 

If the House also votes in favor of this amendment, as predicted, 
it will still require the indorsement of three-fourths of the States 
before it can be ratified. About its chances of securing this in- 
dorsement the opinion of the press is divided. The Washington 
Post (Ind.) thinks that “the immense majority of the American 
electorate” approves of the proposal, but that nevertheless “there 
is little doubt that twelve States can be lined up against it.” Zhe 
Post adds suggestively that if Arizona and New Mexico should be 
admitted to statehood it would then require the dissent of thirteen 
States to defeat the amendment. To the Philadelphia Record 
(Ind. Dem.) and Press (Rep.) the prospect of ratification seems 
excellent. The New York Commercial (Com.), is reluctant to 
believe that the proposed change in the fundamental law will be 
made, while the Philadelphia Puwd/ic Ledger (Ind.) deplores such 
“tinkering with the Constitution.” The Springfield Repudlican 
{Ind.), however, calls for ratification, as does the Chicago Record- 
Fferald (Ind.). Says the latter paper: 

“It now becomes the duty of the honest friends of the amend- 
ment to start in each State an earnest campaign in its ‘behalf. 
Whether they believe in early legislation substituting a fair, rea- 
sonabiy progressive income tax for the corporation tax stop-gap ; 
whether they believe, with Senator Root, that the corporation tax 
is ‘wise and patriotic’ in itself and that an income tax should be 
reserved for national emergencies, or whether they believe that the 
corporation tax is so grossly unjust and discriminatory, so reac- 
tionary in its effect on the diffusion of industrial stocks and the 
peopleization of corporations, that it is not even ‘a lesser evil ’— 
the constitutional amendment should at once enlist their active and 
vigorous support.” 


The meaning of the Senate’s “epoch-making ” vote, according to 
the Chicago /zter Ocean (Rep.), is that “we are entering upon an 
era of new and more direct relations with our national Govern- 
ment,” as a result of which relations millions of us “are soon to 
feel its hand in our pockets.” In this connection Zhe Wall 
Street Journal (Fin.) says: 

“The change from indirect to direct taxation is a mark of econo- 
mic progress. Undeveloped countries as a rule show greater wis- 
dom in adhering to indirect methods. But as wealth increases and 
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the surplus over and above the necessities of living enlarges, the 
investing power of a people advances and a new object of taxation 
is furnished in the permanent existence of this surplus. It is this 
factor which has hitherto made the income tax inexpedient, even 
if the Supreme Court had found it constitutional. Now, however, 
the time seems to be at hand when the income tax has reached the 
stage of practical and sound fiscal policy.” 


Discussing the amendment’s chances of ratification the Hartford 
Times (Dem.) says: 


“The supporters of the income-tax idea are said to admit there 
is little hope of carrying any of the six New England legislatures 
except that of Vermout. New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, New 
Jersey, Maryland, and West Virignia are also reckoned against it. 
This totals eleven, and if this estimate proves to be correct it may 
be possible for the opponents of an income tax to defeat it by 
securing control of the legislature of Nevada, the State which was 
admitted into the Union solely for the purpose of securing a three- 
fourths vote for the so-called war amendments. Vermont is 
another State which might turn the scale against the income-taxers. 
We are unable to see why sentiment in Ohio on this question 
should prove to be different from that in Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and West Virginia, nor why Vermont should be regarded as less cer- 
tain to oppose the income tax than New Hampshire or New York.” 


The New York Glode (Rep.), however, marshals other facts 
which carry more cheer for the income-tax advocates. We read: 


“It does not appear that there is any statute of limitations against 
an amendment once it is submitted. All future time is delivered 
over to the income-taxers, and at their leisure they can storm the 
different legislatures in detail. The Eleventh Amendment was 
pending four years, the Fourteenth two years, and the Fifteenth 
two years. Moreover, it has been held that a State having once 
rejected an amendment may withdraw its disapproval and subse- 
quently approve. Thus, tho beaten, the income-taxers can attack 
again. But the converse of this principle is not established. In 
1868 Secretary Seward proclaimed the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and Congress passed a resolution saying that it had 
been legally adopted even tho two of the necessary thirty ratifying 
States had rescinded their favorable ratification prior to the proc- 
lamation. In 1870, New York having rescinded its ratification 
of the Fifteenth Amendment, Secretary Fish in his proclamation 
mentioned the filing of a notice in the State Department that New 
York ‘claimed’ to have rescinded, but did not allow the legality 
of the rescission. The way is thus always open to ratification, 
while it is doubtful whether there can be a change of attitude once 
affirmative action occurs.” 


“Massachusetts should vote no,” declares the Boston 7ranscript 
(Rep.), which goes on to say in opposition to the idea of a general 
income tax— 


“One very practical objection to it for this part of the country 
is the very much larger sum, in proportion to population, which 
we should have to pay than the more rural States of the South and 
West. The inequality in the purchasing power of a dollar, and so 
of standards of living, in the urban centers beside the rural sec- 
tions everywhere, make any tax of this kind, uniform in its terms 
over a great area, outrageously unfair. The founders of the Re- 
public in inserting the ‘proportionate’ provision displayed a de- 
gree of wisdom from which we should not depart. Its justification, 
if we are to tax equitably, is greater to-day than it wasthen. The 
disparities between New York City, for example, and rural 
Arkansas are far wider to-day than they would have been at any 
contrasting points along the seaboard of the then thirteen States. 
What the founders thought wise to provide as a safeguard against 
unfairness, it is all the more incumbent upon their descendants to 
maintain.” 


ONE DIVORCE IN FIVE DUE TO DRINK—One of the most 
striking arguments for temperance reform, says Mr. L. A. Brady, 
is to be found in certain cold, dispassionate statistics issued by 
the United States Census Bureau. These figures show that intem- 
perance, as either a direct or a contributing cause, was responsi- 
ble for more than 19 per cent.—practically one-fifth—of all divorces 
granted in the United Staes during the twenty years between 1887 
and 1906 inclusive. Since at the present rate at least every twelfth 
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MODEL OF CHAMPLAIN’S SHIP. 








INDIANS ATTACKING FORT TICONDEROGA, 








The photograph in the center shows President Taft and Governor Hughes watching the celebrations. On the floating stage shown in the upper right-hand 
corner were reenacted dramatic episodes from the country’s history, the stage being towed from day to day to different towns on the lake. 


GLIMPSES OF THE LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


marriage ends in divorce, we get a proportion of one home in 
every sixty-one wrecked by drink. Moreover, the census author- 
ities themselves, according to Mr. Brady, admit that these figures 
represent only the most flagrant and palpable instances of the part 
which intemperance plays in divorce, and that greater percentages 


than those actually given would be nearer the truth. The detailed 


figures as set forth in the census bulletin are as follows: 


“Drunkenness was the so/e cause of divorce in 36,516 cases, or 
3.9 per cent. of the total number of divorces (1887 to 1906). It was 
a cause in combination with some other cause in 17,765 cases, or 
1.9 percent. of the total number. Therefore, it was a direct cause, 
either alone or in combination with other causes, in 54,281 cases, 
or 5.7 per cent. of the total. Of divorces granted to the wife the 
percentage for drunkenness either alone or in combination with 
other causes was 7.9; of those granted to the husband, the corre- 
sponding percentage, ‘1.4. 

“The attempt was made to ascertain also the number of cases in 
which drunkenness or intemperance, altho not a direct ground for 
the divorce, was an indirect orcontributory cause. The number of 
such cases was returned as 130,287, representing 13.8 per cent. of 
the total number of divorces. Probably this number includes 
those cases in which the fact of intemperance was alleged in the 
bill of complaint or established by the evidence, altho not specified 
among the grounds for which the divorce was granted. 

“The remaining cases are those in which there was no reference 
to intemperance, or no evidence that intemperance existed as a 
contributory cause. In some of these cases the record was so 
meager that the absence of any mention of iatemperance would 
justify no conclusions. But in the majority of instances it would 
create a strong presumption that intemperance did not exist or was 
not a contributory cause.” 


TERCENTENARY CELEBRATIONS. 


THE CHAMPLAIN PAGEANTS AS A 
PEACE MILE-STONE 


HE week of pageantry and speech-making with which the 
country has been celebrating the three-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the discovery of Lake Champlain, has given the press an 
opportunity to review a rcmantic figure and to dwell upon the sig- 
nificance of the pageantry as a kind of mile-stone marking the 
progress of an extended peace epoch. In contrast to the French, 
English, and Indian wars which'the pageants reproduced in minia- 
ture, we have the press reports of the strong peace speeches of 
President Taft andof Ambassadors Bryce and Jusserand. Presi- 
dent Taft said in part: 


“Champlain was a man whom all nations can honor. He is not 
a man with respect to whose history you have to pass over some- 
thing in silence. All his life could bear the closest examination, 
and he brings out in the strongest way those wonderful qualities 
shown in the fifteenth, sixteenth, ‘and seventeenth centuries by 
Spaniards, Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Portuguese, who braved 
those dreadful terrors of the sea, circumnavigated the globe in 
little cockleshells, and carried the standard of the then civilization 
into the furthest forests and into the dangers of the most distant 
ATODIES. oc esis 

“I think it is well for us to go back through the history of all 
nations in order that our own heads, a little swelled with modern 
progress, may be diminished a bit in the proper appreciation of 
what was done by nations before us, under conditions that seemed 
to limit the possibility of human achievement, but*limitations that 
were overcome by the bravery, the courage, and the religious faith 
of nations that preceded us in developing the world. 
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“There were Montcalm and Wolfe, two great Christians, back 
to whom you trace the whole history of lower Canada.. It is true 
Wolfe conquered Montcalm on the Plains of Abraham, but there 
is still in all the region of lower Canada a population purely 
French, a population industrious, God-fearing, and loyal to the 
flag under whose government they live. That fact isa compliment 
not only to the far-seeing statesmanship of the English colonial 
statesman who framed the government under which they live, but 
it is a compliment to the present industrial domestic virtues of the 
French nation. 

“This valley in which we are, in the three hundred years since 
it was discovered by Champlain, has furnished almost as much of 
a battle-ground for the three nations and the Indians, who were 
on all sides, as Belgium in Europe, and one does not have to seek 
far for the reason. If you will read the account given by Bene- 
dict Arnold of his attempt to reach Quebec through Maine you 


















THE USUAL ARGUMENT FOR A SANE FOURTH. 
—Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald, 


will understand why everybody else that went that way went by 
Lake Champlain. 

“ The truth is it was the only passageway, and as the St. Lawrence, 
on the one hand, offered a great place for settlement, and the 
Hudson, on the other, and all the Atlantic coast, in order to reach 
the two this was the passageway, and here were fought the battles, 
continued for two hundred years, and, as we now say, never to re- 
cur again. They did not occur in the Civil War, I believe, except 
atlittle adventure by some rash representatives of the Confederacy 
who tried to break a bank in St. Albans, but, with that exception, 
we have to go back to the War of 1812 for the use of this as a 
battle-ground. 

“1 echo and emphasize the statements of the two Ambassadors, 
and repeat their prayer that never again may this great valley be 
given a name in history by reason of its being the seat of bloody 
war,” 


Ambassador Bryce said upon the same theme: 


“Let us appeal to the great ones of the earth, one of the greatest 
and most respected of whom we have here in the person of Presi- 
dent Taft, to use all their influence for the promotion of peace and 
good-will among the nations. Let our generation provide no more 
battlefields to be commemorated. Let it rather be remembered as 
the generation which did away with this method of settling differ- 
ences. 

“A century hence there will doubtless be a celebration here in 
honor of Samuel Champlain. Crowds twice as large will assemble 
from these beautiful shores, covered then with twice as many 
thriving cities and picturesque villages. Let us hope that those 
who meet and speak on that four-hundredth anniversary in 2009 
will be able to say with joy and pride that the clouds of threatened 
war which still sometimes rose to darken the sky of 1909 have long 
since vanished away, and that battles and sieges are recalled only 
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as ‘old, forgotten, far-off things’ which will never recur in a wiser, 
gentler, and more enlightened world.” 


Ambassador Jusserand of France commented thus : 


“Years have passed ; on these happy shores guns have long been 
silent ; the feelings of the nations represented around the just now 
rebuilt fort of Ticonderoga have changed; the colonists of yore, 
who had played an important part in the fight, now belong toa 
great and independent nation, the United States, the friend of the 
former enemies, those two liberal countries, France and England. 

“As for France and England themselves, they have of late years 
given to the world an example of settling all at once the whole 
series of their secular quarrels and difficulties without even having 
recourse to arbitration. In medieval times France and England 
knew the horrors of a hundred years’ war. The time is not far 
distant when they will be able to celebrate the completion of a 
hundred years’ peace.” 


The Philadelphia Pud/ic Ledger, in an appreciative editorial on 
Samuel Champlain himself, says: 


“From his first voyage in 1599 until his death in Quebec in 1635, 
he spent nearly his whole life either in the exploration or the de- 
velopment of the empire which he founded. Parkman calls him 
the ‘Father of New France,’ and says that his name stands fore- 
most on the list of the pioneers of the North American forests. 
‘It was he who struck the deepest and boldest strokes into the heart 
of their pristine barbarism. The preux chevalier, the crusader, 
the romance-loving explorer, the curious knowledge-seeking 
traveler, the practical navigator, all found their share in him.’ 
Samuel de Champlain is one of the figures who link the new and 
the old civilizations in a special and peculiar way, and what he 
did and what he was are well worthy of perpetuation in the memo- 
ries of the generations which are still te come.” 


RESULTS OF THE “SANE FOURTH” 
MOVEMENT 


- HE agitation carried on by the press this year for a more sane 

celebration of the Fourth of July, appears at this writing to 
have saved the country at least twenty lives. Altho the full list of 
accidents and fatalities can not yet be compiled, the last authentic 
reports credit the 1909 death-list with 52 lives as compared with 72 
at the same time last year. The number of accidents, however, it 
is believed, wil] greatly exceed those of 1908 because of the extended 
two-day celebration, and it is presumed that the usual proportion 
Many of the 
newspapers, nevertheless, receive these returns in the light of a 
partial victory. 


of injuries will go to swell the number of the dead. 


“It remains certain,” says the New York Zveu- 
ing Post, “that the holiday marked a notable advance toward a 
sane, if nota perfectly quiet Fourth.” The Boston 77anxscripi, 
while acknowledging that the returns “leave much to be desired,” 
believes “that they show a measurable and gratifying improvement 
The New York Journal, which was 
one of the most determined agitators for a sane Fourth, while not 
enthusiastic over the results, admits that its “warnings were not 
entirely wasted.” The Chicago Post thinks the “reports from the 
doctors show that the Fourth of July is recovering from its insanity,” 


upon those of recent years.” 


and “that it is a convalescent patient with hopeful promise of a 
permanent cure.” The New York /ournaé discusses the subject 


at greater length thus: 


“As quickly as it can be done the entire system of Fourth-of-July 
fires, explosions, and noises should be done away with. Parents 
spend three hundred and sixty-four days teaching their children 
not to play with fire, and on the three hundred and sixty-fifth day 
they go and buy tLe fire for them to play with, undoing the teach- 
ings of the year. 

“ Absolute reform will come slowly, for, as every young child 
proved, THE LOVE OF FIRE IS DEEPLY IMPLANTED IN THE 
HUMAN BEING, 

“Fire has been worshiped as a god and exalted in Fourth-of-July 
patriotism. Noise and fire delight the primitive man and express 
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the primitive religion everywhere. FOR ALL OF OUR PROGRESS 
1S BASED ON FIRE, 

“The development of man began on the day when some long- 
jawed, big-toothed, pithecanthropoid gentleman among our an- 
cestors, with a courage that we can scarcely comprehend, conquered 
in his own breast the animal dread of fire, saved a few embers from 
the burning wreck of some forest where friction had started the 
flames, took those embers into a cave and started a fire for himself. 

“ Primitive man’s conquest of fire was the beginning of what we 
call civilization. To keep the fire alive was the great problem 
and the most sacred duty. The Vestal Virgins of Rome, altho 
they didn’t know it, simply descended from a state of civilization 
in which the mest horrible calamity was to have the fire go out. 

“There were no matches, no steam heat, no electric light in 
those days. In rainy weather it was impossible to start the fire 
by friction. 

“The Indian and other savages used to carry fire with them on 
their travels, covered up. 

“Our children are now taught not to play with the fire LEST 
THEY SPREAD 1T. Children in those days were probably taught 
to keep away from the fire, FOR FEAR THEY SHOULD PUT IT OUT. 

“So, fire is in our minds, burned into our natures—the basis of 
our civilization, inspiration of materialistic religions. 

“Savage love of fire, combined with the equally savage love of 
noise, will last a longtime. But if we can’t stop being pyromaniac 
barbarians, let us at least indulge the primitive passion without 
killing children.” 


The Detroit /7ee Press, with an editor who has at least one eye 
cast back on the road to Boyville, suggests that we use “a little 
more sanity in pleading for a sane Fourth,” and he believes further 
that “the American nation is just a little in peril of going into 
hysterics ” over Independence-Day accidents. We read: 


“We ourselves recently commented on the fact that the casualties 
July 4, 1908, were 2,702, constituting a large percentage of the 
casualties of the Revolutionary: War. As a matter of cold fact, 
“however, the number of those casualties that proved fatal is large 
only when regarded as a concrete number. 

“ Last year the deaths from fireworks on Independence Day were 
S2 in the entire country. It is far too many, of course, but the 
drownings during last summer were at least five times more. And 
nobody has yet risen to decry swimming because of the number of 
drownings, altho the crusade against the Fourth has got to the 
point of demanding total prohibition. 

“When one considers that the last census gave the total number 
of children under 16 years of age in the United States at 27,658,013, 
neither of these death-rolls seems really high. The list of injured 
during the last Fourth might be added to that of the killed and the 
gross total would still be something like one-hundredth of 1 per 
cent. of the juvenile participants in the day’s celebration. 

“The rest of the 27-odd million youngsters have more or less of 
a good time on the great day. Does it seem altogether fair to 
them to take away that pleasure because the relatively insignificant 
few are careless in their enjoyment of the same pleasure ? 

“Teach the children how to handle fire-crackers and how to 
swim. Let them enjoy their Fourth and their good old summer- 
time generally. They’ll all of them go through many experiences 
during their lives in which they will be in a vastly greater propor- 
tiona) danger than the Fourth brings to them now.” 


The most encouraging results from the sane-Fourth activities 
are reported from those cities which restricted the use and sale of 
fireworks. Among these cities were Washington, Cleveland, 
Omaha, Los Angeles, and Toledo, and their returns do not show 
a single death, and only a few injuries are listed. The result in 
Cleveland was awaited with more interest than in any other city. 
Last year Cleveland reported eleven killed and many times that 
injured. This year not an injury or a fire was reported as the re- 
sults of fireworks. Of this clean record the Cleveland P/azx 
Dealer says: 

“July 4 will always be the greatest of distinctively American 
holidays but slaughter and mutilation and nerve-racking noise 
will not continue to be essential features of the day. Cleveland 
has proved how easy it is for a city to conduct a decent observance 
if it is so inclined and has demonstrated that prohibitory measures 


may really prohibit. 
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“After the horrors of last year Cleveland was not the only city 
to declare that the horrifying slaughter should stop. But of all 
the larger American municipalities Cleveland was the only one to 
enact laws to do away, all at once, with all the deplorable features 
of the holiday. Cleveland came to the conclusion that half-way 
measures would be of smallavail. Cleveland had tried ‘regulation,’ 
had endeavored to make the day less dangerous by tabooing certain 
forms of fireworks and explosives. But all the regulation in the 
world could not make the Fourth sane when the celebration was 
allowed to continue along the old lines. So it was decided to pro- 
hibit both the sale and the use of fireworks within the city limits. 

“There were scoffers who believed that such a law could not be 
enforced. But the day has proved enforcement is not only possi- 
ble, but very easy. There was, in fact, scarcely any attempt to 
evade the provisiors of the ordinance. Public sentiment was so 
strongly in favor of the innovation that the task of the police was 
surprizingly small. 

“Other American cities this year tried heroically to keep down 
the casualty lists by instilling some modicum of common sense 
into the celebration. Experiments in limiting the size of fire- 
crackers have been tried. Firearms of all kinds have been in. 
hibited. But it is asking too much of police flesh and blood to 
demand that these regulations be enforced in a large city. Such 
ubiquitousness and efficiency would be superhuman. Compromise 
measures in dealing with the Fourth-of-July evil accomplish little 
or nothing. The cities must come to the Cleveland idea or con- 
tinue to pile up their lists of dead and wounded.” 


MORE DAYLIGHT FOR CINCINNATI 


HEATING the clock to pay the ticker is the way one observer 
sums up Cincinnati’s new ordinance to turn more of her day- 
light into business hours. Still another commentator, a corre- 
spondent of the New York 77es, brands the scheme as “the same 
thing as cheating oneself at solitaire to win the game.” This plan 
of turning back the hands of the clock to gain an hour on Father 
Time, it will be remembered, was first agitated in England, where 
it is still under consideration as a national venture. It has re- 
mained for the Ohio city, however, to take the lead in giving the 
proposition official recognition. 

The daylight ordinance as passed by the Cincinnati Common 
Council, says the New York 777bune, is ridiculously simple, involv- 
ing “nothing more than what the leaders of the movement ap- 
parently believe to be the easy task of fooling the working public 
into believing that it is eight in the morning when, according to 
solar time, it is only seven.” This is to be done, the Cincinnati 
papers announce, by setting the standard time for the city just one 
hour in advance of the standard time now in use, between May 1 
and October 1, beginning next year. The Cincinnati /vguirer in 
reporting the passage of the measure, argues that the time inter- 
vening before the ordinance goes into effect, will allow plenty of 
opportunity to repeal it incase of serious opposition. It indicates, 
however, that opposition is not expected and bases this opinion 
upon the fact that 350 Cincinnati firms, representing 90,000 people, 
were behind the daylight-saving movement. The New York 
World is not so sure of the local popularity of the innovation. 
After comparing the ordinance with the proposed legislation on 
the subject in England, which would force John Bull to rub his 
sleepy eyes two hours earlier than is his custom, it says: 

“The Cincinnati plan has an advantage in that it does not in- 
volve so wide a departure from present customs and immemorial 
usage as to the time for beginning the day’s work. On the other 
hand, it may be a question whether the gain of one hour a day is 
worth the trouble involved in the change of the summer habits of 
Cincinnatians. 

“If we were asked to submit a suggestion in the matter to the 
inhabitants of what the older residents still call the Queen City of 
the West, it would be that they would do better to depart still 
further from the English ‘saving-daylight’ plan and bring the in- 
novation more in accordance with tropical and semitropical usage, 
where people are accustonteéd to transact their business in the early 
hours of the morning and thie later hours of the afternoon, leaving 





the midday hours—say from noon till three o’clock—for a siesta. 
London, of course, would not care so, much for a cessation of busi- 
ness during what Dr. Samuel Johnson called ‘the wide effulgence 
of the summer noon,’ but Cincinnati, on account both of its lati- 
tude and its inland situation, is in reality a Southern city in its 
summer temperature, and a siesta of two or three hours at the time 
of the day when it is not always safe to brave the heat on sun- 
baked streets would be of more practical value than closing the 
business day at three or four o’clock in the afternoon.” 


COMMENT ON THE BINGHAM CASE 


HATEVER may have been the motives behind Mayor 

McClellan’s summary removal of Gen. Theodore A. Bingham 
from the office of Police Commissioner of New York City, the 
effect, according to the prevailing opinion of the press, has been 
to annul the salutary divorce between the police and politics at the 
critical moment when a mayoralty election is approaching. This 
aspect of the situation is widely discust and deplored by outside 
papers having no direct interest in the local political issues in- 
volved. “The police of Greater New York are back in politics 
again,” exclaims the Springfield Uniou (Rep.), which predicts a 
period of up-hill work for municipal reformers in the largest city 
in the country. The same paper suggests as a remedy that New 
York City follow the example of Boston, where the police are 
controlled by the State and “are absolutely out of politics.” “The 
ruction that the removal of Police Commissioner Bingham has 
raised in New York is most salutary to the whole country,” ac- 
cording to the Pittsburg Post (Dem.), because “it is a demonstra- 
tion that this sort of politics, if politics it is, doesn’t pay.” The 
Minneapolis Journal (Rep.), on the other hand, thinks that by the 
change in the control of the police department “New York now 
has what New York really wants, which is a corrupt and lax ad- 
ministration of that department.” 

The incidents which led to General Bingham’s removal center 
around the “ Duffy case.” Two ,years ago a young man named 
Duffy was arrested, and altho he was not convicted of any crime 
his name, his photograph, and his measurements were filed in the 
so-called Rogues’ Gallery. He was afterward rearrested a number 
of times. Justice Gaynor, of the State Supreme Court, interested 
himself in Duffy’s case, which he regarded as an instance of police 
persecution. When the matter came before the Mayor he took it 
under consideration for a month and then issued the orders which 
led directly to Commissioner Bingham’s dismissal. The Com- 
missioner was directed not only to remove the Duffy photograph 
from the Rogues’ Gallery, but to dismiss his secretary and his 
third deputy for their alleged connection with the case, to make 
other arbitrary changes in fersonne/, and so to relinquish his 
authority in certain directions as to be little more than a figurehead 
in his own department. Some of these orders he refused, on con- 
scientious grounds, to obey, and his dismissal for insubordination 
promptly followed. Of his career as Commissioner the New York 
Outlook says. 


“The appointment, three and a half years ago, of General Bing- 
ham as Police Commissioner by Mayor McClellan was greeted by 
public-spirited citizens as a sign of great promise. It indicated 
primarily that the Mayor was willing to have the police force re- 
moved from the influence and control of dealers in political offices. 
The curse of the police in New York has been that the real power 
in police affairs has been the district bosses, and through them 
the political rings that divide between themselves the rule of the 
city. General Bingham’s politics were unknown ; he was not even 
a resident of New York City; by training as an army officer and 
by temperament he found political intrigue and small politicians 
repugnant; he undertook the task because he was interested in 
seeing whether he could secure police efficiency by some of the 
methods and a measure of the spirit that make an army efficient. 
Bluff in manner, outspoken and rough in speech, determined to 
exercise authority, and assured of liberty of action sufficient to 
warrant responsibility for his acts, he went about his task without 
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any regard for those traditions which politicians had woven about 
Police Headquarters. At once he made an enemy of Tammany 
Hall and machine politicians generally. The fact that he increased 
the efficiency of the police force is not open to reasonable or in- 
telligent debate.” 

The New York 7rzbune (Rep.) finds that almost every news- 
paper in the city—including those which have usually supported 
him—condemns the Mayor’s course in dismissing Bingham. From 
this fact it argues that “the reputable citizens are of one mind 
about the necessity of keeping the police out of politics.” 
on to say: 


It goes 


“An issue has been raised beside which, in the popular -mind, 
extravagance, waste, and lack of traction facilities pale into in- 
significance. Inthe most dramatic way possible the Mayor has 
recalled to the public what a return of Tammany to complete con- 
trol of the city means. He has sharpened the weapons of the anti- 
Tammany campaigners. Shall New York have an honest police 
force or shall the force be ruled by the politicians who protect vice 
and crime ? Will New York calmly see control of its police made 
a part of the graft of politics ? That is the issue.” 


“All that has been accomplished during the last three years in 
the way of divorcing the police from politics,” laments the New 
York World (Ind. Dem.), “is now undone.” At the same time, 
it adds, Mayor McClellan’s action has armed the anti-Tammany 
forces with a vital and popular issue—the question of the police in 
politics. General Bingham, remarks Zhe Evening Sun (Ind.), 
“substituted openly his oath of office as rule of conduct for the 
rule of give and take.” Zhe American (Ind.), while deploring 
the ex-Commissioner’s “arbitrary and lawless temperament,” says : 


“What the Mayor actually did was as lawless as the ‘mugging ” 
of Duffy—and far more sinister in its suggestions. 

“The Mayor struck a blow at the integrity of the Commissioner’s. 
office. : 

“He planned, against the charter and laws of the city, the over- 
throw of the responsibility of the police chief—reducing him to the 
réle of a puppet worked by strings from the Mayor’s desk... . . 

“It is a matter of common knowledge that the control of the 
police force carries with it the control of elections—the power to 
determine whether they shall be honest or not. 

“ And, even in the minds of those who believe in Mr. McClellan’s 
good intentions, it is impossible to separate this spectacle of his. 
reach and clutch at the police baton, from the fact of an approach- 
ing municipal election.” 


The Brooklyn C7tizex (Dem.), on the other hand, protests 
against this cry of “politics” which has greeted the General’s re- 
moval, and declares that “the only politics there is about it is. 
what is being manufactured for campaign purposes by the Repub- 
lican press and rts allies masquerading as Democrats.” It deplores. 
the “hysteria” which envelops the case, and says of the ex-Com- 
missioner : 

“His policy in relation to the observance of the Sunday Jaws 
was directly contrary to Democratic party-policy and public senti- 
ment generally. Its application to Coney Island was sufficient to 


‘warrant his removal by a Democratic administration. ...... 


“General Bingham had to go, that is the truth. We blame the 
Mayor not for removing him, but for keeping him as long as he 
did, after Brooklyn had so vehemently and so unanimously con- 
demned his administration of police affairs in this borough. The 
Republican party will seek to make a martyr out of Bingham to 
serve its selfish purposes in the coming election, but we recall in 
this connection that the chiefs of the local Republican organiza- 
tion were among the foremost critics of thé General for depriving. 
Brooklyn of its police headquarters, and if we are not mistaken, 
the Republican Executive Committee considered this a sufficient 
reason for requesting his removal.” 


The Brooklyn Zimes also believes that the Mayor “acted 
properly and justly” in the Bingham case. Nor can it see wherein 
the General’s removal will aid Tamamny Hall. “If the police,” 
it remarks, “have been less distinctly under the influence of Tam- 
many at the elections since General Bingham was in control of the 
force than before, Zhe 7imes has failed to notice the fact.” 
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THE SEVEN PLAGUES OF FRANCE 


HE more serious papers of Paris, such as the So/ez/, the 
Si Figaro, and the Gaulois, are always dwelling upon the 
perils that France is being hurried into by the wide spread of 
social decay. We are constantly being reminded of the principle 
laid down by all historians, from Herodotus to Ferrero, that no 
nation can stand the sapping ravages of moral corruption, and that 
in the whole history of Europe we see that it is the most moral 
nation, the most. self-sacrificing, the soundest in heart and mind, 
which, other things being equal, invariably comes off best in the 
struggle of war or peace. It is the dead body which calls down 
the eagles of destruction. This principle gives importance to the 
work of a Frenchman who warns, if he does not pass sentence on, 
his mother country. 

France is becoming decrepit, as she has been for years decadent, 
says Mr. René Lavollée. She is at present being devastated by 
seven moral plagues, he writes in his book, “Les Fléaux Natio- 
naux.” She is weakened by religious infidelity, depopulation, im- 
morality, alcoholism, materialism, antimilitarism, and political 
corruption. Of infidelity and its evil effects he writes: 


“France has, in its national policy, abjured the Christian faith, 
of which it was so long the champion. This is plainly proved by 
the attitude of the Government toward the Church, and the whole 
tendency of recent legislation. ‘With this loss of faith has followed 
the loss of many qualities which work for national fortitude and 
for the character upon which national virility is based. Military 
prestige has vanished, the navy is a wreck, and does not now count 
as a serious factor in the plans of European cabinets, while the 
strained relations which have sprung up between the social orders 
have made the country an object of criticism and an example of 
warning to other nations.” ; 


Race suicide is another plague which is sapping the vitals of 
France. This writer quotes Mr. Fovillée, president of the last 
Congress of Social Economy, who compared the birth-rates of the 
different European countries, and remarked of France: “If this 
condition of things continues, in twenty years there will be two 
Germans for every Frenchman, if indeed France survives so long 
asanation.” The following figures are quoted in support of this 














“ DREADNOUGHT "’ FEVER. 
—Weahre Jacob (Stuttgart) 
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contention: In the sixty years from 1846 to 1905 the population of 
Great Britain and Ireland increased 52 per cent. ; that of Germany 
59 percent. ; that of Austria 49 percent. ; that of Italy 36 percent ; 
that of Russia 81 per cent.; that of France 14 per cent. ; finally, 
in 1907 the French population had decreased by 20,000. While the 
writer enumerates as causes of this decrease the crowding of the 
rural population into cities, the military system which forces 
country youths to spend three years of early life amid the corrup- 
tions of the town, and the crushing weight of taxation, which 
amounts to $25 per capita, the principal causes lie deeper. They 
are moral and include selfish materialism, which concentrates the 
general mind on pleasure, and a diminished sense of duty, with 
the resultant increase in the number of suicides, of which 9,316 are 
recorded in the single year 1905. 

The moral decay of French literature, art, and drama, he goes 
on to say, is doing its work in promoting French degeneracy and 
making Frenchmen of all classes the slaves of vice. Closely allied 
with this is alcoholism, concerning which he gives some startling 
figures. 

While the consumption of alcohol in England is decreas- 
ing, and so diminishing seriously the revenue derived from its 
taxation, in France the records for the consumption of alcohol show 
that during the latter half of the nineteenth century the quantity 
drunk, per capita, had more thandoubled. The amount of alcohol 
employed for the production of absinthe and similar liqueurs has 
almost tripled between 1874 and 1905. And in addition to the 
immorality, insanity, and crime directly due to alcoholism, collapse 
of the moral sense, antipatriotism, and political corruption are 
now rampant in France, we are told. 


Lavollée : 


“The passion for ease and comfort grows the more rapidly in 
proportion as it is gratified. More and more do we perceive in all 
classes, and more especially among young people of the lower 
orders, both in town and country, that the moral sense has become 
weakened. The care for material interests predominates, and 
ordinary character is the prey to uncontrolled desires. An im- 
patient contempt for all authoritative restraint, a scoffing disbelief 
in the idea of duty, and a dread of and hatred for all effort or self- 
sacrifice prevail.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


In the words of Mr. 
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ALL THE WORLD IS WATCHING THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL REGATTA. 
—Wahre Jacod (Stuttgart). 


“DREADNOUGHT” MEANS DREAD EVERYTHING, 
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THE CRETAN DILEMMA 


we E most important question at present agitating political 

circles in Europe is the fate of Crete, which has been under 
Turkish rule for two hundred and forty years. Only one-tenth of 
the population are converts to Mohammedanism, says “ Britanni- 
cus Vail; that is, 30,000 out of 


The Christian majority have never acquiesced in Turkish 


” writing in the London Dazly 
300,000. 
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THE RIVAL BROTHERS 
Durr—" My pretty maiden, won't you, pray, 
Take my arm and come my way?” 


Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


domination, but have risen in desperate rebellion against it time 
and time again. To quote this writer: 


“Their one political desire is union with Greece. They are a 
simple, tenacious, inflammable folk, with a sense of racial nation- 
ality that has become at once an instinct, an ideal, and a disease. 
Hellenism means more to them than anything else under the sun. 
It is one of those deep-seated, primitive, unreasoning passions that 
in the long run break through all the barriers and artifices of 
diplomacy. They know that Greece is a chaos of faction and 
corruption, that her finances are wholly disorganized, her army 
worthless, and her future precarious. They know that union with 
her entails conscription and heavy taxation. Nevertheless, to be 
part of the Greek kingdom and under tlie Greek flag is the sum of 
all their hopes. 

“ And Greece reciprocates their longing. To obtain Crete the 
Greeks have defied Europe and fought Turkey, and would prob- 
ably do so again. They have won all but the final victory. Crete 
to-day is free in nearly everything but the name. After the Greco- 
Turkish War of twelve years ago the Powers expelled the Turkish 
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troops from the island and took over its administration themselves, 
garrisoning its ports and controlling its external affairs.” 

The Young Turks are stubborn, however, in maintaining their 
hold on Crete, especially 
after their diplomatic de- 
feat in the Balkans. am 
Thus we read: ' BE eh . 

















“The Young Turks are bg ee Sets 
insistent that whatever ea 
happens, Crete must re- 3 
main a recognized part of ee 
the Ottoman dominions. 
They declare that they 
have no wish or intention 
whatever to interfere with << 
its present autonomous 
condition, or to restore 
their vanished authority. 
They are content with the 
status quo. But they are 
decidedly not willing that 
the status guo should be 
altered to their own dis- 
advantage and to thead- 
vantage of Greece. They 
have lost Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina; they have lost 
their last titular hold over 
Bulgaria; they can not 
afford to lose Crete also. 
If a union with Greece 
were declared at Candia 
and accepted in Athens ee 
they would resist the toaey ae 
blow to their prestige, if } 
necessary, with force of 
arms. On that point all 
that is vocal in Turkey is 
also unanimous.” 














SATTIR KHAN. 
He is the chief of the Persian revolutionists. 
The Powers are looking 
on, but will not permit war to break out even were the two dispu- 


tants ready to fight or desirous of fighting. To quote further : 


“Neither Greece nor Turkey, one may fairly assume, desires 
war. Greece remembers 1897, and Turkey, in the present condition 
of her finances, with her political prospects still highly precarious, 
with Albania and Arabia in quasi-revolt, and with Macedonia once 
again seething with unrest, can have no wish for any further dis- 

traction. ~ Her best interests undoubtedly lie in 











getting rid once and for all of the complications of 
the Cretan problems. But this she does not, and 
can hardly be expected to, recognize at present. 
She will not treat with Greece; she apparently re- 
jects altogether the idea of financial compensation. 

“Yet a solution which proved adequate in the far 
more delicate cases of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
ought not to be ruled out of court in the case of 
Crete. The Powers meanwhile can not permit an 
armed occupation of the island by either Turkey or 
Greece ; nor can they evacuate it until its political 
status is settled, or without a declaration of their 
future policy.” 

BRITISH VIEW OF WHITE-HOUSE CHANGES— 
The little peculiarities of a self-made environment 
have often been the subject of historic study, from 
the time it was recorded that Augustus wore a wreath 
of laurel to hide his baldness, Louis XI. surrounded 
himself with saintly relics, Jefferson delighted in 
red breeches, and Theodore Roosevelt could scarcely 
live in the White House without a hunting-rifle in 


sight. This is one point of view from which Mr. 








PERSIAN NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


A. Maurice Low analyzes the character of President 
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Taft in Zhe National Review (London). After 
dealing with the wider topic of the President’s 
qualities as a lawyer, a colonial administrator, 
and a successor to the reform movements of 
Mr. Roosevelt, this writer proceeds to say : 


“The inanimate objects with which a man 
surrounds himself are as indicative of hischar- 
acter as his intimates. When Mr. Roosevelt was 
President a striking object in his official office 
was arifle. It stood inone corner of the room; 
it was the symbolism of Roosevelt. In this 
same room now sits Mr. Taft, but where the 
rifle once was there is a bookcase. In Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Presidency there were neither books 
nor bookcases; the official library was limited 
to an official directory or two. Nowa book- 
case stands against every walland in the cases 
are legal§works, not with smooth and unmarked 
bindings showing that they have just left the 
publisher’s hands, but with that crease in the 
back that, like the furrow between a man’s 
eyes, tells they have served a useful purpose. 














One notices as his eye wanders about the room 
that these books are not there on dress parade, 
but in many of them there are reference slips in proof that they 
are frequently consulted. It is a well-thumbed lawyer’s library 
that the President has at his elbow.” 


President Taft is said to have looked in vain for a copy of the 


Constitution in his office. Mr. Low continues: 


“Mr. Roosevelt’s former private secretary happened to be 
present at the time and the President gently twitted him on the 
curious omission. ‘We didn’t have much use for the Constitution,’ 
the former private secretary is alleged jokingly to have replied. 
‘I think we will place the Constitution where it properly belongs,’ 
was Mr. Taft’s reputed answer. The incident may be mythical, 
but a good many persons think it is significant,” 


WHAT'S TO BECOME OF PERSIA ? 


E NGLAND and Russia have come to an understanding and 
~ Persia is to be partitioned up between them, declares an 
anonymous writer in the Correspondant (Paris). The Persian 
Parliament is at present a dead letter, the body-guard of the Shah 
is commanded by Russians, and the English Government give out 
through Sir Edward Gray that they are determined on a policy of 
non-intervention and will respect “the integrity of Persia.” The 
real condition of things is, however, says the writer quoted, as 
follows: 


“The Persian people are sufficiently acquainted with European 


DINNER GIVEN TO THE REFUGEES AT THE BRITISH LEGATION AT TEHERAN. 


political dealings to know at once what is meant by such phrases 
and such promises as guarantee the integrity and the independence 
of any country, when such pledges are given by powerful govern- 
ments who begin by violating the fundamental principles of inter- 
national law, and show no respect whatever in time of peace for 
the sovereign rights of an independent state. Of the Anglo- 
Russian agreement it is plain truth to say that it amounted to 
neither more nor less than a surreptitious apportionment of Persia 
to two powerful and dangerous neighbors. The sentiment of 
aversion which the Persians have always cherished toward Russia 
has been intensified and the popularity which England acquired 
through the shelter which her legations gave to Persian refugees 
during the revolution has been changed into distrust.” 


While deploring the consequences of the Shah’s coup ad’état, 
and the succeeding massacres and executions which were carried 
on by the Cossacks under the Russian commander Liakoff, this 
writer declares that the Persian national assembly was much to 
blame in the matter. “Violent debates” took place in the new 
assembly, “in the course of which the person of the Shah was 
grossly insulted. Therepresentatives of the various political clubs 
addrest a letter demanding extravagant terms from their ruler. 
No wonder foreign intervention followed. 

Every effort was made by England to allay the anxieties of 
Persia. But the hand of the British Government was too plainly 
seen. The aim of Sir Edward Gray was palpably to secure the 
control of the Persian Gulf, the route to India, and the Bagdad 


Railway. Germany was to be cut out and France 











treated as she had been treated in Morocco where 
Germany and England have captured the market. 
To quote further from the Correspondant: 


“Russia and England have monopolized every ad- 
vantage to be got out of Persia, leaving only asmall 
vantage-ground to Germany. Persia is for France 
asecond Morocco. France indeed has borne the 
cost of opening doors for all the Powers, and has 
spent money and sacrificed her soldiers only to meet 
in the markets of Morocco German and English com- 
petitors against whom she can not struggle with ad- 
vantage, either in the mother country or in the colo- 
nies without setting up a protective tariff. It is the 
same with Persia. What is done is done, but it is 
to be hoped that in that country France may come 
in for a share, however small, while the others are 
enjoying so many profitable privileges. The great 
cry nowadays seems to be ‘business is business.’ 
This has become the single motto of peoples who 
in former times were guided by nobler and more 
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exalted sentiments." Translation made for THE 
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RUSSIA AND GERMANY TO BE REAL 
| FRIENDS 


HE meeting of the Kaiser and Czar has been followed bya 
very practica) proof of Russia's irendliness toward Ger- 
many. Poland has hitherto been regarded by both Russia and 


Germany as a sort of buffer 
fortified neutra) 


ground under the suzerainty 


of Russia. 





State —a 


The fortresses of 
the Vistula have been Russian 
strongholds, and now, accora- 
ing to the decree of General 
Soukhom)inoff, Minister of 
War, these fortresses are to 
be dismantied. ‘The German 


press and the antiministerial 


press of Russia have come to 
the conclusion that this fact 


intimates the establishment 
of close political relations be- 


tween Russia and Germany. 
The Wovoye Vremya (St. Pe- 
tersburg) speaks with anxiety 
of this act of the War Minis- 
ter, and reminds iis readers 
that in event of a foreign in- 


yasion or Of a civil war the 


citadel of Warsaw would be 
necessary for the protection of 
the country. 

caused some 


Germany, but its significance is 
minimized by the Avelnische 








The decree has 
sensation in 


GENERAL SOUKHOMLINOFF, 
Russian Minister of War, 


By his decree to dismantle the fron- 
tier provinces of Russian Poland, he 


has been accused of exposing his cown- ; 
try to a German invasion. Zeitung, which remarks : 

“ People are inclined to think 
that the Russian Minister of War has shown by his action that im- 
proved relations have been established between Germany and Rus- 


sia. i, however, one examines the reasons by which the Russian 


ministry have been actuated, a different conclusion wi)) be reached. 

















MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


“ Welcome, dearest William, I owe youa debt of gratitude. 
me from declaring war on Austria.” 


—Floh (Vienna). 


You saved 
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“Russia is acontinental power and can not interpose ina decided 
way in international politics unless she is backed by a sufficiently 
strong army. Now an army has to be kept to its full strength, un- 


less the country is content to maintain a merely defensive attitude 


which would never insure success and victory. If the army is 
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FRONTIER MAP, SHOWING FORTS TO BE DISMANTLED BY THE 
RUSSIAN WAR OFFICE. 


strong enough to carry the war into our adversaries’ country, forti- 
fications at once become of secondary importance. 


“This is the reason why the new Minister of War abandons these 
fortifications which are not absolutely required, and spends on 
the army what used to be voted for theit support.”— Translations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 











NicHoLas—* But, my dear William, what made you so anxious 
to meet me here?”’ . 

WILL1AM—“ I wanted to see whether you had got over. that 
kick I gave you in the Balkans.” —Rire (Paris). 


eVILLIAM THE UBIQUITOUS. 











THE SENSE OF NEARNESS 
Se HOSE who have felt, in a dark room, a sensation of the prox- 


imity of some article of furniture or of the walls, and who 
think that this sensation is not merely imaginary, will be inter- 
ested in a Jetter written to Aa@fure (London, June 17) by Dr. 
Charles H. Melland, of Manchester, England, in which he de- 
scribes some experiments on the subject. Dr. Melland believes 
‘hat this feeling of the nearness of objects in the dark, by which 
blind persons often assert that they are correctly guided, is the 


result of inferences, partly from sound-reflection and partly from 


the reflection of radiant heat, the latter being perceived especially 
py the face, Says Dy, Melland 
“Working as.I was frequently until a late hour in the pathologi- 


ca) Jaboratory | of a London hospita)) which opened off the entrance 
hall, I had. in order to reach my room, to cross the hall obliquely 
and enter the corridor by a wide door, some six feet wide, with 


folding glass doors, which were, as a rule, fastened back. The 
hall and corridor were unlighted. I usually walked well out into 


the ha)) from the door of the patho)ogica) )aboratory, turned to the 


right when I thought I was opposite the door opening into the 
corridor, and then walked straight forward between the doors, [ 
found, a good deal to my surprize, that tho in the dark (even tho 
I shut my eyes) I could judge as I walked through, very accurately, 
to which of the two doors ) was nearest. ) made a )arge number 
of observations, and the constant result was sufficient, I think, to 
preclude any ideaot mere coincidence, 1 found f could even form 
a trustworthy estimate if J] was on)y a few inches nearer one side 
than the other; and, further, if I gradually moved toward one or 
other side, when I got within a few inches of the door | ‘felt’ that 
I was getting very close toit. The way in which I felt this is 


Aifeult to describe, Dut the sensation of ‘nearness* was situated 
in my face, on my forehead and cheeks, and seemed to be particu- 
larly keen on turning my cheek in the direction of the surface that 


I was approaching. The conclusion that I came to was that there 
were two different processes involved ; in the first case (1) the near- 


ness of a so)id body was made evident by difference in the reflec- 
tion and resonance of my footsteps as I walked, and in (2) the 


differences in the reflection of the heat of the face from a surface 


at varying distances were the cause of the sense of nearness or far- 
ness. It will be seen that I had arrived at almost precisely the 


explanation which Dr. McKendrick puts lorward as the exp)ana- 
tion of the power of the blind to recognize their relation to externals. 

“(y) To test my theory of sound reflection L tried the effect of 
walking in stockinged feet, and found that it sensibly diminished 
my power of recognizing my position; this is, of course, quite 


analogous to the difficulty, which Dr. McKendrick describes, ex- 
perienced by the blind when there is snow upon the ground.” 


Since these first observations were made by Dr. Melland, he 
has, he tells us, noted other occasions on which minute sound 
changes have furnished similar information. Any one, he says, 
may readily prove for himself in walking in the dark or with the 
eyes shut along acorridor with doors, some open and others closed, 
how easy it is to recognize when one comes opposite one of the 
open doors, owing to difference in resonance. Again, he has 
more than once noticed, when riding on top of a tram-car, that he 
has been “sensible” of another passenger sitting quietly down on 
the seat behind, not through any sound that he has made, but by 


his cutting off a portion of the genera) roar of trafhc. He goes on: 


“It is the finer sound-indications of this type, to which we cus- 
tomarily pay little heed, since our eyes yield us more rapid and 
more complete information, that convey so much information to 
the blind, whose ears, if not more keen, are more intent, and the 
blind man’s stick undoubtedly serves, not only to feel his way with, 
but by its tap to supply a source of sound the resonance of which 
may be noted. There is still much haziness, even among those 
who have to do with the management of the blind, as to their 
psychology, and one superintendent of a blind asylum with whom 
I am acquainted, indulging in that mysticism which at the present 
day is so fond of explaining phenomena, of which by experiment 
one may learn something, by theories of which we know nothing, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION as 


would drag in that blest word ‘telepathy’ to explain the blind 
man’s knowledge of the surrounding objects, 


“(2) The second principle involved, viz., the reflection of the 


heat of cee face from adjacent surfaces, is not so easily verifiable. 
\ feel fairly confident, however, that accurate observations with a 
delicate surface thermometer would show that the cheek was re- 
Ceiving a certain amount of reflected heat as it was approached 


near to a solid object. That the skin of the cheek is peculiarly 
sensitive to the degree of temperature will be readily admitted by 


any one who has seen a )aundress testing the proper heat of her 
iron by holding it to her face. Further, the repetition of the ex- 
periment with the use of a mask, which would minimize the sensi- 


tiveness.of the skin to changes of temperature, has struck me as 
likely to give conclusive results, and I am particularly interested 


to find this supposition supported by Dr. McKendrick’s statement 
that the blind do not so readily avoid an obstacle if the face is 


covered.” 


POPULAR MEDICINE 


A MONG experts there is always a tendency to the opinion that 


special knowledge should be confined to a class. “Popu- 
)arization” is never popular with them. ‘There seems good reason 
for this idea in many cases, especially where the popular treatment 
of a subject is such as to mislead the reader into thinking that he 
is dipping deeply into it instead of merely skimming it. But 
despite This, W would be surely a hardship \o deny to the non- 
technical reader all insight into what is going on in the world of 
science, ‘The existence of such a department as this in THE 
DIGEST is a sufficient proof that the esoteric view of scientific 
knowledge is not all-prevailing, The question is discust from the 
medical standpoint in 7%e Hlospzta/ (London, June 19) which can 
scarcely be blamed for taking the extreme view, Wereads 


“There is a confirmed prejudice among medical men against the 
book which deals popularly with matters medicals a prejudice 
which is generic, impersona), and may be Jooked for quite apart 
from the particular subject under notice or the man who has dealt 
with it. That such a fundamental bias should exist is not sur- 
prizing, because the pseudo-medical brochure is a favorite resource 
Of Those Who are anxious tO exploit proprietary panaceas from 
purely commercia) motives, and this business has reached so un- 
conscionable a pitch that any one, no matter how irreproachable 
his professional standing, who appears to be dallying ever so re- 
motely with public curiosity, stands in danger of sharing the con- 
demnation of the advertising vender of cure-alls. Nevertheless, 
the subject of admitting the public into our professional confidence 
is not one to be dogmatically dismissed, for there is much to be 
said on both sides, and the problem is worthy of consideration.” 


These reflections, we are told, are prompted by the issue of the 


latest addition to the new Library of Medicine, a book upon drugs 
and the drug habit by Dr, Harrington Sainsbury, The series is 


planned upon the assumption that certain medical matters of im- 
portance claim the attention not only of the medical man, but also 


of the intelligent layman. The reviewer admits that these are 
laudable aims. He goes on to say: 


“There are many problems encountered by medical men, the 
satisfactory solution of which awaits the education of the public. 
Such, for example, are the prevention of consumption, the reduc- 
tion of infantile mortality, and the bearing of heredity upon the 
race, al) of which subjects are included in the series. Jn these 
matters the justification of the work lies upon the surface. 

No literature can be considered superfluous or to be deprecated 
which endeavors to drive home or disseminate these vita] facts. 
Here it may be truly said that the prime function of the physician 
is an educative one. . . . But the mischief is that even in such 
cases as these, when the urgency of public cooperation with the 
profession is past dispute, one can not but feel that the lessons in- 
culcated in these volumes will not reach those who are most in need 
of them. For a man sufficiently intellectual to undertake the 
perusal of the New Library of Medicine has probably already 
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gleaned the necessary knowledge in the course of his daily life. 
His infants will not die at the age of- four months in consequence 
of being fed upon potato-skins and bacon or cheese, nor will his 
consumptive relatives remain an unrestricted menace to the health 
of their families. No. While one may applaud the purpose of 
such volumes and admit that their propriety is not debatable, it is 
hard to escape the conclusion that their practical value is likely 
to be disappointing. Unhappily, there seems to be no short cut 
to the education of those who most require it. To be achieved 
successfully it must be achieved laboriously, by oral demonstra- 
tion and personally applied persuasion. ...... 

“It is said that by a certain age every man is either a fool ora 
physician. The tag would be truer if it asserted that every man 
is a foo) who thinks himself a physician, tho he is, in fact, some- 
thing else. For the superficial knowledge accumulated by a lay- 
man upon such a subject as medicine is peculiarly liable to en- 
gender distorted views, and to produce a being who, tho never so 
apt at his own proper task, does harm both to himself and his in- 
tellectual reputation by the practise and preaching of his ill- 
digested learning. 

“It is hardly necessary to refer to the class of book which would 
seem to have for its motto ‘every man his own doctor,’ for we take 
it that there can not be two opinions about the perniciousness of 
such publications. Every author who contributes to such a series 
as the New Library of Medicine must be conscious of the risks 
which await the task.” 


IMAGINATION IN LITERATURE AND 
ENGINEERING 


HE function of imagination in science has often been noted. 
It has been left, however, for an editorial writer in Zugz- 
neering (London, May 21) to point out that in a great work of lit- 
erature the imagination and the resulting reputation are one man’s, 
whereas a work of applied science can rarely be credited to a single 
The benefit to the finished product is undoubted, but the 
original creator is not as great a manas his literary brother, whose 
work is allowed to retain its primal form. We read: 


brain. 


“The engineer, the business man, and the man of science have 
rested under a... stigma, fixton them... by the parliament 
of letters, literary men having long affected a certain intellectual 
superiority over the rest of their fellow mortals. . . . There is still 
a contention that first-class literary work demands for its produc- 
tion a higher order of intellect than suffices for eminent success in 
other walks of life. 


“The claim, for instance, is definitely made that the creation of \ 


a character in fiction involves higher mental powers than were 
necessary to the devising of the ‘separate condenser,’ or to the suc- 
cessful development of the reaction steam-turbine. It is con- 
tended, for example, that the steam-engine was, in a way, inevi- 
table, and bound to come in the actual nature of events, so that it 
mattered little to the world whether it was perfected by James 
Watt, in 1765, or by Smith, Brown, or Robinson a few years later. 
On the other hand, ‘Hamlet’ is, it is claimed, a definite creation, 
possible to one man alone, and, failing him, lost forever. . 
Indeed, it has been seriously maintained that the progress of 
physics at the present day would be assured were its pursuit left 
entirely to the ‘hodmen of science’ and the activities of intellects 
of the first order directed elsewhere. This view does not, perhaps, 
differ essentially from that of Bacon promulgated three centuries 
ago, but it is certainly discredited by experience. It neglects the 
all-importance of imagination and character....... 

“Creative power is as essential to the great engineer or business 
man as it was to Shakespeare. Indeed, it is by no means certain 
that a work such as ‘Hamlet’ need necessarily have been the work 
of one man only. In olden days poems were handed down from 
bard to bard, each of whom added his quota to the form in which 
the text has finally been received by posterity, and it is held, by 
some at any rate, that this was the case with the ‘Iliad’ and with 
' the ‘Odyssey.’ It is by a relatively modern innovation that liter- 
ary works are now left as they come from the hands of their 
originator, while the works of the man of science and of the engi- 
neer are modified, for the better or worse, by their successors. To 
the average literary man mathematics probably appears the most 
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‘Gradgrind’ of pursuits, but original work in mathematics requires 
imaginative power of a very high order, and the German mathe- 
matician quoted by Tyndall was fully justified in asserting that 
‘we are poets,’ and the ancients were amply warranted in classing 
together mathematics and music.” 

In fact, the writer thinks, the mathematician is often popularly 
confused with the mere computer. This confusion apparently ex- 
isted in the mind of Oliver Wendell Holmes, who, after seeing a 
calculating-machine, profest a certain contempt for the mathema- 
tician, being ‘almost able to hear the click of the wheels’ within 
his brain. 
engineer. 


An able computer, we.are told, is often but a very poor 
The able engineer suffers in the estimation of his suc- 
cessors, because his work can and will be improved upon by 
smaller men, serving as a point of departure for generations of 
other engineers. Literary work, on the other hand, remains with 
all its faults, as its original author left it. The writer goes on: 


“Both in ‘raw science’ and in that of the engineer there is un- 
doubtedly a very large amount of useful work possible to men of 
limited imaginative powers. Each year sees an enormous output 
of so-called research work of the third order, involving little more 
intelligence on the part of its author than is required by the atten- 
dant of a bank of automatic machines. In each case, however, 
the output is really based upon the possession by some third party 
of intellectual powers of a very high class. . . . From the spec- 
tacular standpoint the great engineer stands thus at a disadvantage 
as compared with the great author. . . . The work of a first-class 
engineer is continuously being modified by his successors; often 
for the worse. . . . At times, however, the alteration made was 
also an improvement, and it then became adopted into standard 
practise. It may fairly be claimed that were the works of great 
authors subjected to a similar process of constant and continuous 
modification, changes for the worse being weeded out, and those 
for the better definitely adopted, the ultimate form of the text 
might bea substantial improvement upon the original, but it would 
no longer be possible to assign to such works the unique position 
now claimed. 

“Some may perhaps be more ready to recognize the need of 
imaginative powers in the engineer than in the business man, but 
probably there is no great difference in the standard needed for 
eminent success in any walk of life. Certainly it would be hard 
to deny imagination to the men that financed the first railways, or 
the first transatlantic cable, or, to come to more recent times, to 
those to whom we owe the foundation of the states of Uganda and 
Rhodesia.” 


A VEGETABLE MOSQUITO-EXTERMINATOR— Under this 
head a mosquito-destroying plant is described in 7he Municipal 
Journal and Engineer (New York, June 16). Apparently its in- 
troduction, however, would not be unattended with inconvenience. 
Says the writer: 


“The effort to eliminate malaria by exterminating the mosquitos 
which are credited with transporting the germs, is by no means 
confined to the United States and Cuba. The German Govern- 
ment has been carrying on operations along this same line, and is 
now investigating the practicability of importing into its colonies 
the water-plant known as arzolla, which plant is semitropical and 
owes such efficacy as it may have in mosquito extermination to the 
fact that it completely covers the water in which it grows to a 
thickness of over two inches, thus suffocating the mosquito larvx 
and preventing the deposit of eggs in the water. As this isa semi- 
tropical plant, it is probable that it would not thrive in the north- 
ern part of this country. If any ideas are entertained of testing 
its virtues in the Southern States, we trust that the experience of 
a few years ago with the water hyacinth in Southern waters will 
not be forgotten. It will be remembered that within a few years 
after the introduction of this water-plant it had spread so abun- 
dantly as to almost entirely interrupt navigation in certain rivers. 
Should the arzolla take kindly to our Southern waters and spread 
over them a continuous layer of two or three inches of vegetation 
the result would certainly be disastrous. Until the existence or 
otherwise of this danger has been established, precaution should 
be taken by the Government against the introduction of any plant 
which offers such possibilities of becoming a serious pest.” 
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THE SEA AS AN ATMOSPHERIC 
REGULATOR 


T has been estimated that if the amount of carbonic-acid gas 
(carbon dioxid) present in the air were doubled, the atmos- 
phere would be unable to support life. Were this gas derived 
from human respiration alone, it would take 71,000 years to double 
the present proportion (3 volumes in 10,000). But our industrial 
processes are pouring out more and more of this substance. 
Vegetation, to be sure, takes it up, so that altho the proportion is 
augmented, it increases but slowly. All things considered, the 
balance is maintained with great exactitude, and it has recently 
been pointed out that the ocean acts as an efficient regulator of it. 
How this takes place is explained in an article contributed to 
Knowledge and Scientific News (London, July) by J. C. Gregory. 
Says this writer : 


“To understand the regulative action of the sea imagine acubical 
vessel ‘having a capacity of 20,000 cubic feet. If this vessel is 
half-full of pure water and half-full of air it will contain 10,000 
cubic feet of each. Suppose that the vessel is completely closed 
in, and that the air contains 3 cubic feet of carbon dioxid. That 
is, if all the carbon dioxid spread through the air were collected 
together it would occupy 3 cubic feet. This amount represents, 
approximately, the average amount of carbon dioxid in the air. 
The air, including the carbon dioxid, will proceed to dissolve in 
the water. The dissolved air will gradually spread through the 
water until the water has dissolved as much as it can take 


“Now consider the carbon dioxid alone—ignoring the other 
gases. Asa matter of fact, the carbon dioxid behaves just as if it 
alone occupied the whole space. When the water has taken up— 
dissolved—as much carbon dioxid as it can, about 1% cubic feet 
of the gas is dissolved in the water and the remaining 1% feet re- 
mains in the air above. . . . This is when the volumes of the water 
and air are equal. If the volume of the water were twice that of 
the air, it would dissolve about two-thirds of the carbon dioxid ; 
and the remaining third remain in the air, andso on. If nowa 
little more carbon dioxid is introduced into the air above, some 
more dissolves in the water until it is again equally divided be- 
tween the equal volumes of water and air. If a little carbon 
dioxid is removed from the air above, some carbon dioxid escapes 
from the water until the remaining gas is again equally divided 
between the water and the air. Thus the water tends to keep the 
amount of carbon dioxid in the air above constant, dissolving more 
when the amount increases and giving up some when the quantity 
decreases. It can not, of course, keep it perfectly constant, but 
if there is a very large quantity of water it can do much in this 
direction. 

“The very large total volume of the sea has a very considerable 
effect in maintaining the constancy of the proportion of carbon 
dioxid in the air. It has been calculated that the sea contains 
about twenty-seven times as much carbon dioxid as the atmos- 
phere. The amount of carbon dioxid absorbed by the sea is 
affected by the salts dissolved in it, so that the preceding para- 
graphs do not give a complete account of the matter... . The 
carbon dioxid contained in sea-water may be for practical pur- 
poses divided into two parts—one being regarded as existing in 
combination as carbonates or bicarbonates and the other being 
free to diffuse through and out of the water just as in the case of 
carbon dioxid dissolved in pure water. ...... F 

“Equilibrium between this free and the atmospheric carbon 
dioxid is attained when the pressures of the two are equalized. 
. .. A constant interchange takes place between the surface of 
the sea (and of other waters) and the air above it, according as the 
pressure of the carbon dioxid is greater in the air or in the water. 
Any deviation from the normal proportion of carbon dioxid in the 
air produces a compensating effect by altering the pressure of the 
atmospheric portion of the gas which results in absorption by the 
sea of some of the excess, or in the introduction of some of the 
dissolved gas into the air to make good the deficiency. Investi- 
gation appears to indicate that the pressure of carbon dioxid is 
less over the surface of the sea than over the land. If this is so, 
the accumulation of carbon dioxid in the air may be regarded as 
being continuously retarded by the constant absorption by the sea 
of any excess over the normal quantity. Since the presence of any 
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considerable excess of carbon dioxid over its present amount might 
seriously interfere with animal life, it is evident that the sea may 
play a very important part in determining the length of the period 
for which the earth can continue to be habitable by man.” 


IS THE PLANET VENUS INHABITED? 


ROBABLY most people, if asked which of the planets is most 
probably inhabited, would answer unhesitatingly “Mars.” 

Yet before the recent controversy regarding the markings known 
as “canals,” Venus was the planet whose habitability was most 
often discust. Even now, some authorities think that there is more 
likelihood of its being the abode of life. In Knowledge and 


Scientific News (London, June), F. W. Hensel, a Fellow of the 


Royal Astronomical Society, discusses this question. He says: 


“Tho many speculations as to the possible inhabitants of Mars 
and their supposed engineering works (the so-called ‘canals,’ 
etc.) have been mooted with more or less ingenuity, in our opinion 
the probabilities in favor of the habitability of Venus are vastly 
greater. This planet, says Professor Young, is ‘the earth’s twin 
sister in magnitude, density, and general constitution.’...... 

“Surface markings have been seen from time to time upon the 
planet, more distinctly observed in Italy and other more favored 
latitudes than our own. On account of its general proximity to 
the region of the sky in ‘which the sun is found, and its great 
brilliancy in the telescope, Venus is by no means an easy object 
to scrutinize with satisfactory results. 

“ However, its phases or changes of appearance, like the moon, 
are easily perceived with very small optical aid, and were among 
the first fruits of the invention of the telescope, exactly three cen- 
turies ago. . . . From certain irregularities observed upon the 
terminator, or boundary of the limb, and the blunted appearance 
of one of the cusps of the crescent, various observers have con- 
cluded that there exist high mountains upon the planet’s surface. 
Sometimes when the planet is in the crescent phase intensely bright 
spots have been seen near the polar regions, which may perhaps 
be ice-caps like those seenon Mars. Darkish markings, indicating 
continents and seas ‘dimly visible,’ are also at times seen, anda 
rough map of Venus was made by Bianchini long ago. His obser- 
vations were confirmed by thousands of observations made by De 
Vico and his assistants, so may be considered to represent real 
features of the surface. 

“We have already stated that there is evidence of the existence 
of an atmosphere, and from observations of the transit of the planet 
across the sun’s disc in 1874 it was concluded that the atmosphere 
is about 1% times to twice as extensive as our own. The existence 
of water vapor has been shown by the spectroscope. 

“At times the dark portion of the planet, unilluminated by the 
sun’s light, has been faintly visible, from which it has been con- 
sidered probable that phenomena of the nature of the Aurore take 
place from time to time upon Venus. So far as known, the planet 
has no satellite or moon attendant upon it, but to a great extent 
the want of a moon is made up for, to the possible inhabitants, by 
the earth. When Venus and the earth are nearest, as we have 
already said, they are on the same side of the sun, and the planet 
turning its dark side toward us is invisible, like the moon when 
new. On the other hand the earth has the whole of its illuminated 
side turned toward the planet, is on the opposite part of the sky 
to the sun, and is consequently visible as a brilliant object (‘Full 
Earth’) in the night sky of the planet. We know from the phe- 
nomenon of earth-shine that the earth reflects a considerable 
quantity of light to the moon, part of which is again reflected back 
to us, and if we suppose the intrinsic reflecting power of the 
earth’s surface to be equal to that of Venus (it may indeed be, and 
probably is, considerably less) it must give much greater light to 
the planet and be a much more brilliant object in its sky than 
Venus ever appears to us, owing to the following circumstances. 
When brightest only a small part of the planet’s illuminated sur- 
face is turned toward us, but even so it appears more conspicuous 
than any other star or planet in our sky, and is often visible in 
daylight. Onthe other hand the whole of the earth’s illuminated 
hemisphere ts turned toward Venus when they are at their nearest 
together, and the earth is then on the meridian at the planet’s mid- 
night, being in ‘opposition’ to the sun. Thus as a night luminary 
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the earth to some extent plays toward Venus the part the moon 
does foram... 3... ; 

“We have seen that there is evidence of the existence of conti- 
nents and seas, air and water vapor upon the planet. The amount 
of sunlight it receives, tho greater than our share, is not excessively 
so, for there appears reason to believe that polar snow-caps exist, 
and in other respects, for conditions favorable to the existence of 
beings organized not very much unlike those with which we are 
familiar on this earth, we have as much evidence as we can reason- 
ably expect. We may thus conclude that the planet is in most re- 
spects not dissimilar to the earth, and is the abode of life, at least 
in the regions north and south of the Equator, if not on the ‘torrid 
zone’ itself.” 


STAGE FRIGHT IN ORATORS 


* OME interesting facts bearing on this subject were noted ina 

recent address made in Belfast, Ireland, by Sir John Byers, 

to which editorial reference is made in 7he British Medical Jour- 

nal (London, June 19). The speaker first quoted Lord Dufferin 

as making the following statement in a speech delivered in the 
same town: 


“No great orator has ever lived who did not feel very nervous 
before rising to his feet. I have often seen the legs of one of the 
most effective and heart-stirring speakers in the House cf Lords, 
to whom that assembly never failed to listen, shake like an aspen 
leaf during the delivery of the first few sentences of his speech; 
and should the young speaker feel his tongue grow twice too big 
in his mouth, and curl itself inextricably round one of his canine 
teeth, he may console himself with the conviction that he possesses 
one at least of the characteristic qualities of a great speaker.” 


The writer goes on to say: 


“Lord Dufferin himself was always nervous about speaking, and 
in his later years the thought of having to speak lay heavy on his 
mind beforehand. In this respect he resembled - John Bright, 
whose sister, Mrs. Lucas, told Sir John Byers that he was always 
nervous when rising to speak, and his friends knew beforehand 
from his preoccupied manner when he was likely to deliver one of 
his great orations. Jord Dufferin went on to insist that no very 
good speech was ever made without a considerable amount of 
preparation, at all events, until long practise had so cultivated the 
speaker’s faculty as to render the art of thinking aloud with fervor 
and precision a second nature. Even so, he said, he had heard a 
Lord Chancellor break down and a Prime Minister lose the thread 
of his discourse. He explained that by preparation he did not 
mean learning a speech by heart, but the saturation of the mind 
with a knowledge of the subject and then the construction, not 
necessarily in writing, but in the mind, of a well-knit skeleton of 
the argument or exposition; finally when out walking or in the 
solitude of one’s own room, the language in which the ideas may 
most fitly be clothed should be considered. ‘A crowded street,’ 
said Lord Dufferin, ‘is not a bad arena for this exercise, as it ac- 
customs you to abstract your thoughts from outward objects, and 
will render you proof against the discouraging smile of an over- 
critical opponent. Should you wish to go a step farther, and em- 
body in sound the thoughts that burn within you, you can always 
fall back upon the wandering stars for an audience. A very dis- 
tinguished member of the House of Commons communicated to 
me years ago in the hunting-field the plan which he adopted, and 
certainly in his case the result was extraordinarily effective. He 
said that when about to make an important oration he used to write 
down what he intended to say as rapidly as he could on successive 
sheets of paper, which he threw into the fire the moment they were 
filled, without reading them over. This process he repeated seven 
or eight times, and, as a consequence, he found when he repaired 
to the House that, in no sense dependent upon his memory for a 
sentence, these preliminary canters over the ground to be traversed 
had supplied him with a fecundity of expression and a lucidity 
of ideas to which otherwise he might never have attained. At all 
events, if you ever put a speech on paper, don’t let the copy slip 
out of your pocket.’ Speakers differ greatly in regard to the man- 
ner of preparation. Some write out the whole speech and deliver 
it, like Sir James Paget, ‘paragraph by paragraph, sentence by 
sentence, word for word, commas and all,’ as Huxley once said 
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in his presence. Others, like Huxley himself, will write out a 
speech and then deliver something which in wording at least is 
wholly different from the manuscript. Others, again, jot downa 
few headings and speak from these.” 


These precautions, in the opinion of the writer in 7he Journal, 
are equally objectionable, as tending to the preservation and im- 
provement of oratory—“a dangerous nuisance,” in his opinion, 
since it appeals not to the sober reason, but to the feelings of the 
moment. 


A NEW EXPLOSIVE 


NEW detonating substance, to which the name of “ammonal ” 

has been given, is described in Exergy (Leipsic, Germany). 

The new explosive has the advantage that it can not be set 

off by ordinary means, but requires a special detonator of great 

power, so that accidents are nearly impossible. This quality is 

due to the fact that it is a mixture of a metal having great affinity 

for oxygen, with an explosive whose constituents are easily 
separated. Says the writer: 


“Chemistry tells us that certain elements, uniting into compounds 
of great power, can be disengaged from these compounds only by 
the application of a certain form of energy of equal intensity. In 
such cases, one says that these elements have great affinity for 
eachother. Ordinary analyses are unable to separate the elements, 
violent means being essential. One hundred years ago, trials were 
made to separate aluminum oxid into its components, but it re- 
quired more powerful methods than then existed to effect it— 
electricity was the sought-for agent. 

“There are other chemical compounds whose ingredients have 
little affinity for each other, so that only a small influence is 
necessary to separate them. Ammonium nitrate is one of this 
class, an odorless, heavy vapor being distilled from it at a low 
temperature, and then serving as a narcotic. If suddenly ignited, 
ammonium nitrate separates into its elements with immense force, 
then having the nature of an explosive. And yet it is not avail- 
able for this purpose, being far inferior to dynamite, lyddite, and 
other explosives. It has, nevertheless, other qualities making it 
a splendid explosive—it is absolutely smokeless and the products 
of its combustion are innocuous. 

“The idea was easily suggested of mixing finely pulverized 
aluminum with ammonium nitrate, the product yielding an explo- 
sive of tremendous force. Ammonal, the name given to it, can be 
graduated in its power by modifying the relation of its components, 
so that it has the force of the most powerful nitroglycerin or the 
weakest grade of black powder. In this manner, ammonal can be 
adapted to all kinds of work in mines, for the extraction of coal 
and slate, in which the explosion must have a slow, loosening 
effect, and of gold, in which the ore can be moved only by a sud- 
den crushing movement.” 


The manner of operation of the new explosive is obvious from 
what has been said above. The pulverized aluminum, on being 
ignited, takes up the oxygen of the ammonium nitrate, generating 
an enormous amount of heat, and expanding the gaseous prod- 
uct with explosive force. Other explosives employed in mines 
evolve noxious vapors, but ammonal gives off only nitrogen, oxy- 
gen, and steam, all substances beneficial rather than harmful. A 
further advantage of ammonal is the complete safety of its man- 
ufacture, which renders superfluous the extra precautions usually 
taken in making other explosives. It may be stored without dan- 
ger, and the quality is not affected by time, as long as it is kept 
inadry place. We read further: 


“Exhaustive trials have been made with ammonal. Three 
pounds of the strongest quality were placed in a package and 
thrown into the fire. The package merely burned, without any 
explosion occurring. Then one pound was placed on a rock and 
hit with asharp hammer, no explosion resulting ; five pounds were 
laid on a railway track, an engine and eight trucks passing over it 
without causing any damage. Finally, a package containing three 
pounds was shot at with a revolver, at close range, likewise with- 


out results. In fact, ammonal can be exploded only by means of 
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a slow match; it is prest into the form of a bobbin and thus can be 
placed in the blast-hole. 

“Undoubtedly, this new invention is a wonderful scientific 
achievement, and will produce many changes in the present nature 
of blasting. Its importance can not be estimated, since more and 
more mines are being exploited, more uses are being found for ex- 
plosives above and under ground, and the future will, no doubt, 
discover even other uses.” 


WHY LEAVES ARE GREEN 


i a recent book on plant coloring-matters and their réle in 
vegetative life, published in Germany (Jena, 1909) Prof. 
Ernst Stahl discusses, among other questions, the cause of the 
prevailing green color of our vegetation. How does it arise that 
the various organs of plants are green, and not some other color ? 


Says a reviewer of the book in ature (London, June 3): 


“Engelmann has already shown that the colors of the algal vege- 
tation of the sea are complementary to the light which falls upon 
them, and Gaidukov has made experiments to show that the... 
blue-green alge undergo a change in color complementary to the 
light which falls upon them, when grown under ditferent-colored 
lights. Professor Stahl thinks that these observations may lead 
to an explanation of the green color of land plants... . The 
yellow-green color of the leaf may be an adaptation to the prevail- 
ing color of the diffuse light which falls upon it, the yellow being 
complementary to the blue of the heavens, and the green to the 
orange and red which mostly prevail whenthe sunislow....... 

“The author tries to show that the non-absorption of the green 
rays is not only due to the fact that the chlorophyl makes no use 
of those rays which usually reach it in a weakened form, but also 
to the fact that the absorption of these ravs in direct sunlight 
would be dangerous to the plant, because of their great heating 
power. Under normal conditions an intense illumination is un- 
necessary.” 

Professor Stahl also suggests that the yellow coloration of leaves 
in autumn may be due to the need of economy in food materials. 
Green chlorophyl contains nitrogen and magnesium, not present 
in the yellow coloring-matters, so that, by keeping back the green 
chlorophyl in the spring and reabsorbing it inthe autumn, a saving 
would be effected in these substances, which are of great value to 
the plant. We read: 


“Some interesting experiments are described to show that this 
actually does take place. If leaves which are just on the point of 
turning yellow, but are still green, are removed from the plant and 
kept ina damp chamber, they retain their green color, while neigh- 
boring leaves, still attached to the plant, become yellow. So, also, 
if slits are cut in the leaf, so that the principal veins are severed, 
the portions of leaf thus cut off from the main conducting-vessels 
remain green, while the other parts turn yellow.” 

That these facts lend considerable support to Professor Stahl’s 
hypothesis is granted by the English reviewer, but he is not sure 
that the etiolation of young leaves and the yellow coloration of old 
leaves are so definitely associated with the plant’s need for economy 
as the professor seems to think. 


A READY-MADE LAKE-TO-MISSISSIPP] WATERWAY— 
Few who have read the recent discussions in the public prints 
about the projected deep waterway from Chicago to the Mississippi 
River by way of the Drainage Canal and the Des Plaines and IIli- 
nois rivers are aware that a waterway between Lake Michigan and 
the Mississippi already exists across Wisconsin. While it is of 
shallow draft, its capacity has been recently demonstrated by the 
passage through it of two river steamers of considerable size. 
Says Engineering News (New York, June 10), which is responsible 
for this information : 


“The route referred to extends from the head of Green Bay on 
Lake Michigan up the Fox River 38 miles to Lake Winnebago; 
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across Lake Winnebago and through the upper Fox River for 105 
miles to the Portage Canal, 2% miles in length with 9 locks, thence 
down the Wisconsin River to its junction with the Mississippi near 
Prairie du Chien. 

“The two steamers which made the voyage through the water- 
way, according to the Burlington Post, were the Grand and the 
Rapids, stern-wheel boats which were originally in use on the 
Grand River in Michigan, and were sold to operate on the Arkan- 
sas River. The steamers made the passage all the way from 
Grand Rapids to Little Rock under their own power; but it is 
stated that they had to remove their stern wheels to pass through 
some of the locks. It is also stated that it had. been ten years 
since a steamer of such size had traversed the lower Wisconsin 
River and some of the drawbridges had not been-opened in that 
period.” 


MAGNETISM OF RAILWAYS 


HAT the rails on a railroad become magnets under the influ- 
ence of the earth’s magnetic field has long been known. 

Any steel bar held in the direction of magnetic north and south 
and hammered so as to jolt its molecules will assume a magnetic 
state. In the case of the railroad the passing trains furnish the 
necessary hammering. Experiments on the magnetism of rails 
have been made recently in France and have brought to light some 


facts of interest. Says Cosmos (Paris, May 22): 


“Under the influence of the earth’s magnetic field, steel rails 
subjected to mechanical actions assume permanent magnetization. 

“The case is the same as with a steel wire or bar, which, being 
in a magnetic field, natural or artificial, becomes magnetized when- 
ever, through torsion or traction, the elastic limit of the metal is 
exceeded. 

“Mr. G. Vinot, a mechanical engineer, describes in Z’£/ec- 
tricten his observations made on rails of the Midi type. ...... 

“Two magnetizations are simultaneously developed, in perpen- 
dicular directions; one along the length of the rail, the other in 
the direction of its height, and these two forces are superposed, 
one being stronger than the other, according to circumstances. 

“In fact, a rail in position is affected at once by the horizontal 
component and by the vertical component of the earth’s magnetic 
field; the former tends to develop a longitudinal magnetization ; 
the latter, a vertical magnetization, as may be shown by the com- 
Pastas reek 

“The longitudinal magnetism is more decided if the rail is in the 
direction of the magnetic meridian. It becomes insensible with 
rails whose axis makes an angle of more than 30° with the 
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“The magnetization is ordinarily stronger when the rail has been 
greatly used, that is to say, when it has been laid a long time and 
subjected to mechanical strain which has contributed to modify 
the molecular structure of the metal. 

“The preceding statements apply to rails that have been taken 
up. When in place, the line of rails with their connections of 
magnetic metal, form, so to speak, a single magnetic bar; the 
magnetism is latent and does not appear until the rails are freed 
by removing the plates and chairs. The case is the same as with 
a long bar-magnet; the neutral zone, intermediate between the 
poles, gives no appearance of magnetism, and nevertheless, when 
the bar is broken into several pieces, all are found to be magnetized. 

“It is only in badly kept roads, where joints are too loose or 
badly joined, or where contiguous rails are on sensibly different 
levels, that we can detect magnetization; it is also evident at 
switches, crossings, etc., and at all points where there is a jolt 
when a train passes. 

“When the line is east and west, a curious thing takes place. 
When a compass is held over a joint the north pole turns either 
toward east or west, but always in the direction in which the trains 
move (when the track isdouble). This is because, the track being 
at right angles to the magnetic meridian, the horizontal magnetiza- 
tion is absent and there is nothing to interfere with the vertical 
component. Now at each joint the end of the rail on which the 
wheel is entering is always more powerfully hammered than that 
which it is leaving, and on it is developed more strongly the south 


_ pole induced by this vertical component of the earth’s magnetism.” 


—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
























































THE MODERN PASSION 
RIGHTEOUSNESS 


FOR 


AN the world be reformed and social as well as personal 
righteousness attained and held fast to without the Christ 

and the teaching of the Gospels? Mr. P. T. Forsyth in 7he H76- 
bert Journal (Boston) declares that the world at present is trying 
to prove that the doctrine of Christ is not necessary for the moral 


emancipation of the race. Yet never was there a time when social 


righteousness and personal righteousness found such earnest ad- 
vocates. This writer speaks as follows of “the modern passion 
for righteousness ” : 


“The demand grows for a reconstruction, a revolution if need 
be, of the social order in the interest of an ideal righteousness of 
no private interpretation. Public justice slowly but surely bears 
down private interests. It emerges more clearly as the dividing 
line between the two great parties. It seizes some people so 
vehemently that it becomes their religion; and personal religion 
wanes in consequence, and, with it, the membership of the churches. 
There was never an age when the passion for public righteousness 
eovered so many, or promised so much.” 


Together with this appears a turning away from theology. This 
is accompanied by a turning away from Christ as a “moral fact” 


of the present. He thus comes to be looked upon as a historical 


figure of the past; they disregard altogether the idea of “judgment 
to come.” On this point Mr. Forsyth observes of these secularist 


reformers: 


“They have never taken due measure of Christ as a moral fact, 
still less as a moral factor in history. They have indeed been in- 
terested in the historical Christ, and they have owned the spell of 
his character in the procession of prophets. Carlyle did, for in- 
stance. But they have not dealt as seriously with the moral mean- 
ing of the fact as with its moral effect, or its'esthetic or historical 
aspect. They have never integrated him into the moral philoso- 
phy of history, into the grand moral psychology, into the spiritual 
organism of the race—as theology has at least tried todo. The 
historic or the ethical sense will carry a man far. But it will not 
carry him as far as the person of Christ takes him, if he give to 
that path a mind unstunted by scientific methods, or unstupefied 
by religious sentiment. You can not treat Christ adequately by 
the historic sense, psychic research, cosmic emotion, the canons 
of natural ethic, or tender affection. The only adequate treatment 
of a fact so unique as Christ is the treatment proper to the moral 
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nature of such a fact, the treatment it elicits and inspires, the 
treatment to which, in the first disciples, we owe anything that we 
know about him, the treatment by faith.” 


The idea of a personal being setting the standard of personal 
and social righteousness is absolutely necessary if we would give 
an adequate basis and motive, or any permanent principle to social 
and personal righteousness. Christ must be taken as judging, sur- 
veying, and controlling the moral issues of the time. 


To quote 
further : 


“It is strange that there should be such dorzé, not to say vulgar, 
aversion for the theologian. He is simply an ethicist, on a more 
than cosmic scale, upon the authority of the cross. He is the 
rational expositor of a cosmic righteousness revealed as the infinite 
holiness. He faces, he inhabits, a world of moral realities whose 
action is perfectly sure and infrangible, which is not mocked, and 
whose laws in their kind are no more to be defied with impunity 
than those of nature; for God spared not his own Son.... A 
Christ who stood fixt only at a point in history would be, by his 
very fixture, a transitory Christ, because but a temporary, because 
he would be outgrown and passed by the moving race. A Christ 
merely ideal, stationed at a fixt point on earth but magnified to an 
ideal upon the clouds, would become a Brockengespenst. He 
would be a mirage whose very grandeur and purity would shame 
us far more than help us. And he would shimmer before us like 
an aurora, when we needed to be warmed and reared by a peren- 
nial sun. 

“The new passion for righteousness must end upward in a new 
sense of judgment; and especially among the religious, if their 
ethic is to grow more delicate and penetrating as well as more 
urgent. Social righteousness unaccompanied by moral delicacy 
and penetration could easily become another phase of Pharisaism. 
Love without holiness lends itself but too easily to.dissimulation, 
to unreality. But to give God's judgment its due place in public 
righteousness is to raise ethic to religion, righteousness to holiness, 
and to make some kind of atonement inseparable from real faith 
on any social scale.” 


CALVIN AND DARWIN 


oc the fortuitous agency of centenaries two names 

as wide apart in their significance as Calvin and Darwin 
come to be considered almost at the same moment. ‘The two sys- 
tems for which these men stand sponsors have some interesting 
points of contact, as is shown by 7%e Christian Intelligencer (New 
York). “Both have stored up in them the intellectual energy of 
the ages as applied to the question concerning the origin, the con- 
trol, and the destiny of the universe,” says a writer in this journal. 
“Both, in their many shades and variations of color, seek to give 
arational account of man and the world he lives in; the one by 
deductions of thought from the teachings of Scriptures ; the other 
by inductive inferences from observed facts. 
common. 


Much they have in 
Determinism, denial of freedom of the will, survival of 
the fittest, destruction of the many bring their extremes at least 
close together.” There are other important respects in which they 
are shown to be “dissimilar; in fact, mutually exclusive, antag- 
onistic.” We read further: 








“Election and selection—what is the difference ? It is more than 
that of a single letter. This appears when we think of election as 
partitive, and of selection as discriminative. Also when we add 
to each a qualifying word—sovereign election and natural selection. 
Now the hosts begin to marshal for battle. And it is not a scare, 
or bugbear, or sham fight either, but a real clashing of swords 
and roaring of guns. A squib or taunt settles nothing. You can 
not laugh the affair off. You can not frighten the contending par- 
ties off the field. A man of learning may flippantly declare, so as 
to startle and shock people, that ‘God did not make man.’ A 
Bible scholar may say most seriously that God did make man, his 
body first, of a lump of clay, then putting into it spirit, thus con- 
stituting him a living soul. And yet it is competent for a plair 
truth-seeker to ask, if God did not make man, who did? Did man 
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make himself ? Did some anthropoid ape make him? How did 
he come to be what he is, or come to be at all? Pyrotechnics on 
either side are interesting ; they will gather the crowd, and bring 
the newspaper reporter; but they are no indication of what is ac- 
tually goingon. They throw no light on the real question at issue 
—that of creation by divine fiat and of evolution by nature 
processes. 

“Calvinism is strongly entrenched in the traditions and institu- 
tions of the Church in general, in such parts of it, too, as repudiate 
the name and profess to deny the doctrine. Darwinism has taken 
possession of the citadels of free thought and popular literature. 
So the struggle has assumed the appearance of being one between 
the Church and the world—an absolutely sovereign God on the 
one side, and man with all his inventions and achievements, with 
all his rights and liberties on the other. 

“Now, it must be confest that man is getting to be rather pom- 
pously self-conceited and fiercely arrogant. He is not of a rever- 
ential, meek, and lowly spirit, as it becomes himto be. Hehas no 
self-control; is often terribly rebellious, and, when he gets the 
chance, as terribly despotic. He may wreck his world. ‘This is 
a lamentable fact. Can you blame the more scrupulous, conscien- 
tious men, who hold to the supreme and absolute power, and the 
sovereign decree of one God, for summoning all the traditional 
forces of the centuries to combat the prevailing scientific estimate 
of man and his world ?” : 


What is to be the outcome ? asks this writer. 


5 “er 


day? 


Who will win the 
Truth must win; also righteousness ; else we are all lost 


together.” Proceeding, we see the end of the matter thus: 


“Speculations, theories, deductions, and systems aside, there is 
a revelation of spiritual truth and moral purpose, in nature and 
Scripture alike, obtained through research and faith, through 
experiment and experience, which an increasing number of open- 
minded people on both sides are heartily welcoming. The old- 
time sharp antitheses between the free agency of man and the sov- 
ereignty of God, between works of faith, between nature and the 
supernatural, between the body and the spirit, and between the 
immanence and transcendence of God are seen to be rather the two 
opposite sides of one and the same universal fact of Being, the one 
showing what is formal, finite, and forever passing, the other facing 
the infinite and eternal. There is no antagonism, no discord in 
fact. Allis harmony, and we should be at peace. 

“Evolution, as a view of eternal, divine, creative, controlling 
and life-giving energy, operating by processes of natural develop- 
ment in all departments of life, is not, can not be, crude material- 
ism or irreverent atheism. Planetary worlds, and each tiny crea- 
ture they contain, may be traced back to the infinite in origin, but 
that Origin is possest of whatever elements enter into all that exists 
~of the spirit and the substance, of the life with its organizing 


principle, of the thought, the purpose, and the will, of the person- 
ality and the sovereignty which we ascribe to God. All there is 
has its source there. From nothing nothing comes. Creation is 
Providence is ever at work. Destinies are 
God is present at every point in all his works, 
His will is done in the very limitations and sacrifices which, in his 
unbounded love, he imposes on himself; ves, in letting a creature 
like man, endowed with a free will, work out his own salvation. 

“What of hope and help we have to this end, in our present state, 
is such a manifestation of divine grace and power as can make 
the most unfit meet for the kingdom of heaven. but for that con- 
soling truth we are specially indebted, not to science, but to the 
Holy Scriptures.” 


constantly going on. 
daily determined. 


Cambridge University held during the closing days of Junea 
notable celebration in honor of Darwin. A large American dele- 
gation attended and presented a brenze bust of Darwin, the work 
of the sculptor William Cooper. 


AS VIEWED BY THE SEMINARY 


HE most needed development in the theological seminary is 
provision for efficient training in the actual work of the 
ministry. This is the view advanced by an editorial writer in 7/e 
Biblical World (Chicago), who, in this connection, thinks it un- 
fortunate that students are allowed to go out and preach at the 
small churches, where they have no direction either in the pulpit 
or in the pastoral work. As a substitute he recommends that 
every seminary have “an affiliation with one or more strong 
churches engaged in an aggressive social work.” He adds: 
“Under expert direction, the students should spend at least two 
years in teaching, organizing, and conducting boys’ and men’s 
clubs, studying the social conditions of the neighborhood, minis- 
tering in various pastoral offices, and preaching with proper op- 
portunity of preparation and of advice. This is professional serv- 
ice for which remuneration may rightly be given, and the vexed 
question of ministerial aid may thus be settled on a rational basis.” 
This journal, emanating from the Chicago University, thus sees 
the shortcoming of theological seminaries to consist in wrong 
methods rather than wrong subjects for study. It was recently 
urged by Zhe Outlook (and reported by us May 15) that theologi- 
cal seminaries were “too remote from life” in the nature of the 
The Biblical World answers this 
charge by insisting that the onus lies first on the college. The 


studies required of students. 


leading seminaries, it says, “must demand of the men who come 
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to them that they have first the college training.” 
on to explain: Z 


The writer goes 


“This is not a medieval insistence on scholarship as the prime 
need of the minister. On the contrary, it is dictated by the most 
modern interest. ‘The fundamental studies for any minister are 
biology, upon which all our interpretation of life is founded; 
anthropology, that we may know something of primitive man in 
order to understand ‘present man; psychology, the basis of all 
teaching and of the influence of man upon man; economics and 
sociology, the very studies for which the critics of the theological 
seminaries are pleading; history, for no man-can understand the 
present apart from the past; the English language and literature, 
that one may know the tongue in which he is to speak to his fellow 
men; public speaking, that he.may be effective in the delivery of 
his message. To these might be added the elements of the Eng- 
lish Bible which every college ought to teach. The modern theo- 
logical seminary, sensitive to the needs of the ministry, will tell 
the student to take a college course rather than a seminary course 
if he can not take both. The seminary has the right to demand of 
the college that it shall furnish this preparation.” 


To the seminary has belonged as an inheritance from the medie- 
val system the subjects of theology, Old Testament, New Testa- 
ment, church history, and homiletics. And, observes the writer, 
“it is easy to wax witty in discussing them,” but “a subject of 
study is not disqualified because it is old.” We read further ; 


“We can not provide an efficient ministry by confining our atten- 
tion to the things that have happened since the twentieth century 
was born. We can not make the newspaper our text-book. Asa 
matter of fact, modernization is needed in the instruction quite as 
much as in thecurriculum. In the hands of skilled men these old 
subjects are, all of them, ci a most vitally social character. 
Theology is concerned with the religious experience of the com- 
mon man as a member of the society in which he must find the 
spiritual values of life. The Bible studied by the historical method 
may be the best possible inspiration to social activity. The Old 
Testament, two-thirds of which is prophetic literature, is a collec- 
tion of writings of men whose religion was the passion of social 
righteousness ; and the modern expounder of the Old Testament 
finds himself continually more sensitive to the meaning of the 
social situation of the present day. The teacher of the New 
Testament feels the significance of the spirit of Jesus for the social 
needs of our time, and Jays emphasis upon his social teaching, 
upon himself as the exemplar of the social man, and upon the 
kingdom of God as a social ideal. Church history is the study of 
the most significant social institution of the Christian centuries 
with reference to its social significance at the present time. And 
homiletics, if only the college training of the student may relieve 
the teacher of elementary work in English composition, is con- 
cerned with helping the preacher to present his ethical and social 
message with a religious fervor that shall be effective for the great 
needs of modern life.” 


The conventional studies are not to be abandoned, the writer 
declares, but to be modernized. With these further words : 


“In the process some time can be saved, and the practical studies 
of religious education and sociology can receive due consideration. 
These are new subjects in the theological curriculum. They have 
equal rank with the older studies in only a few progressive semi- 
naries. As Zhe Outlook investigation revealed, they are obtaining 
recognition in the majority of the seminaries. They are to be of 
increasing significance. ‘The contention that these subjects can 
not be relegated to the colleges is entirely justified. The college 
should give the necessary introductory courses in psychology, 
economics, and sociology. But the work in genetic psychology, 
principles of education, psychology of religion, Sunday-school 
curriculum, expressional activities of youth, the institution of the 
family, charities and philanthropy, rural communities, industrial 
communities, the relation of the Church to the social problems of 
to-day—all this is the duty of the seminary. And the practical 
minister, who is to conduct a modern church which shall be an 
educational and social power in its community, must devote not 
less than a year of study to these practical subjects. Wherever 
the flexibility of the curriculum has afforded the students a choice 
in the matter without loss of scholarly standing, their own instincts 
have led them to give a large portion of time to these studies.” 


[July 17, 


LITTLE RIFTS IN THE GERMAN CHURCH 


HETHER the.precedent set by France and such Swiss dis- 
tricts ag Geneva and Basel in breaking the historic con- 
nection between’ State and Church is to prove contagious ahd is 
to lead to such. a separation in,one or more of the forty-eight 
Protestant state. churches of the Fatherland is as yet a problem 
that scarcely a prophet or a prophet’s son would venture to angwer. 
But that disintegrating elements are at work in Germany too, and 
that these are entering like a wedge between the high contra¢ting 
parties, few in Germany itself would probably deny. The s¢adus 
controversi@ in this regard is described in substance by the influ- 
ential conservative church paper of Berlin, the Reformation, sub- 
stantially as follows: 


The tension in the various state churches has reached an acute 
stage. There is no doubt as to the existence of the trouble, but 
there is uncertainty as to the diagnosis and the remedy. Too 
much stress,’ however, is being laid on the fact that in recent 
months thousands have officially declared their separation from the 
Church, the number in Berlin alone reaching almost ten thousand. 
The prime movers of this propaganda of disruption are the Social 
Democrats, who recently have led in the defection of the masses. 
By persuading several hundreds of thousands of the two and more 
million voters they control to break with the Church, they aim to 
frighten the authorities into making important political concessions 
to the party they represent. Notwithstanding that these thousands 
have left and are leaving the Church, the propaganda is really 
proving to be a phenomenal fiasco and only demonstrating that the 
bonds between State and Church are unusually strong in the land 
of Luther and that what centuries have forged a few years or a 
decade can not break. Practically all who have left the Church 
in response to the appeal of the Social Democrats were only nomi- 
nally members of the Church, and by their separation the Church 
has only gained and not lost. She would be all the stronger if 
several hundred thousand now enrolled on the Church records 
would go and do likewise. No, disestablishment in Germany will 
not come through such agitations from without. 

Some Catholic papers argue that this breaking away of some 
thousands from the Protestant churches (chiefly in the great politi- 
cal and industrial centers of the Empire) proves that Protestantism 
is disappearing by the process of inner weakness and disintegra- 
tion, but this claim has no special value, for it is merely the repe- 
tition of a charge that is stale from its constant repetition for 
decades and centuries and represents the traditional view of the 
Catholics as to the future fate of Protestantism, a theory in which 
the wish is father to the thought. 


The Berlin Avrchenzettung discusses in detail another wedge 
that is being driven between State and Church, namely, the ap- 
pointment by the State of advanced theological professors at the 
universities who are teaching the coming generation of pastors and 
preachers principles and doctrines absolutely irreconcilable with 
the acknowledged standards of the Church. Among other things 


this journal, itself conservative in character, says: 


“So strong has the radicalism become at the universities that in 
many cases a theological student loses his faith there under the 
teachings of the advanced professors instead of having it confirmed. 
The terrible statement made some time ago by Professor Kriiger, 
of Giessen, that it is the function of the theological professor “to 
endanger the souls” of his students, is proving to be the case in a 
sense quite different from that meant by its author, a blunt but 
honest exfant terrible of the advanced clans. If in the univer- 
sities maintained by the State a theology is fostered that means 
death to the Church, it is hard to see how this can end otherwise 
than in a determination of the Church torid itself of this incubus. 
But how this is to be done is a question more easily asked than 
answered. 

“In the mean while the Church has already taken the first steps 
toward helping herself without the cooperation of the State. Not 
only are many series of so-called ‘ vacation lecture courses’ held, 
in which the radical theology of the universities is opposed, but 
special institutions for this purpose are being founded, chief of 
which is that in Bielefeld by the veteran and apostolic Dr. Bodel- 
schwingh.” 
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A CREATIVE SINGER 


HERE was a singer in America last season who “affected 
audiences like a religious revivalist, like an orator at a fer- 

vent political meeting.” It was Ludwig Wiillner, and his singing, 
it is said, had the creative quality of great acting. Since Miss 
Mary Garden has been singing in America much has been said 
about her interpretative powers. Faults in pure vocalism have 
been forgiven because she acted as well or even better than she 
sang. She has even claimed to have been the creator of this style ; 
but a writer in the New York ZLwvening Post declares that 
Victor Maurel, a French tenor, led in this new movement and 
greatly influenced not only Mary Garden but Maurice Renaud, 
Emma Calvé, and Geraldine Farrar. Verdi, he reports, said of 
Maurel after the first performance of “ Falstaff”: “I do not know 
whether to admire more the singer or the interpreter—when he 
sings his best he makes one forget that he sings.” Ludwig Wiillner 
is called by this writer the “Victor Maurel of the concert-hall.” 
This singer was the sensation of last year’s musical season through- 
out the country. Hecame to give a score of concerts and gave 
fourscore. “He made classical German songs ‘catch on’ like 
musical-comedy ‘hits,’” declares the writer. Concerts that made 
not “the slightest concession to those who like the vulgar and 
trivial in music” were found to pay. What impresses most in his 
method is said to be “an expression of absence—he is like one in 
a trance, with eyes closed, his individuality merged in the story of 
the song. He is the medium through whom the poet and the com- 
poser speak to the audience.” As he is to return to America next 


year, our readers will be interested in these autobiographical notes 

















LUDWIG WULLNER, 


Who has the power, it is said, of ‘affecting audiences like a religious 
revivalist.’’ 


of his career which the writer in 7hke Evening Post declares have 
not before been printed. We read: 


“As a matter of course I sang from my earliest childhood. As 
a boy I had a high soprano voice of agreeable quality, and often 
—especially when I was alone out in the open—I 
most extraordinary warblings and improvisations. 


indulged in the 
When my voice 


LETTERS AND ART . 


changed, I continued, I regret to say, in spite of all protests, to 
sing ; I forced my tones as long as I could, till hoarseness set in, 
and thus I spoiled my voice for years. When I was instructor at 
the University of Miinster (1884-87), I sang a great deal privately 
and also at concerts, but of course only to please myself or others, 
or to give vent to my feelings. 
Then when I became a mu- 
sician (1887-89) I also studied 
singing, but my instructor at 
that time did not succeed in 
teaching me overmuch about 
tone-emission, nor did I yet 
enter what subsequently be- 
came my proper domain: the 
German /ed. 

“To that I began to devote 
myself during the time I was 
an actor at Meiningen (1889- 
gs). At that time Fritz Stein- 
bach was conductor of the 
Meiningen orchestra, and 
Brahms used to go there fre- 
quently as friend and guest 
of the Duke of Meiningen. 
Whenever that happened I 
was at once excused from all 
theatrical rehearsals and per- 
formances and asked to ap- 
pear at the castle. I sang 
only songs at that period, 
and Brahms took great pleas- 
ure in what I did, which made 
me feel proud and happy. 
Brahms called my attention 
to many neglected but precious 
Schubert songs, and now and 
then I was permitted to sing 
some /zeder of his own that 
were off the beaten path and 
which no one else had ever sung for him. Above all things, 
Brahms never wearied of having me sing the ‘German Folksongs ’ 
edited by him. 

“Encouraged by all these experiences, I gave, early in October, 
1895—when I wasstill an actor at Meiningen—my first song recitals 
in Berlin, and these made such an impression, stirred up so much 
feeling for and against me, that I left Meiningen a few months 
later and once more charged my vocation by becoming a profes- 
sional /éeder-singer. I said to myself: ‘Of good German actors 
there are plenty, but in the realm of song interpretation you have 
brought something new which heretofore has not existed—at any 
rate, not in the same degree. Here your strength will perhaps be 
more needed than on the stage.’” 

















Copyrighted, 1395, by Aime Dupont, New York. 


VICTOR MAUREL, 


A French tenor who led in the move- 


ment now become popular for interpre- 
tative singing. 


Dr. Wiillner goes on to explain the manner in which he renders 
the songs, saying : 


“I cannot regard the /¢ed froma merely musical point of view; 
it means more to me than an aria, a purely vocal piece. A Jied 
must always seem like the expression of a profound soulful, per- 
sonal feeling (die Ausserung einer tiefen seelischen Selbstbe- 
freiung). The hearer must get the impression that the person 
who sings this or that song at this special moment sings it not be- 
cause he wants to do so or wishes to please others, but because he 
must, because he cax not do otherwise, but must express himself, 
must give vent to his feelings. Zaz alone is to me true lyric art. 
Thus the mood (often also the content) of every song becomes as- 
sociated with some actual occurrence in the singer’s own life. In 
this way the “ed becomes an improvisation; it is, as it were, 
born anew each time it is sung. To reach that result, to create 
the song over again, each time from within—/ha/¢ is what I try to 
do. It is self-evident that in this procedure the tonal musical form 
must not be in the least neglected—for the form is here often the 
soul! 

“This is the manner in which | have been endeavoring these 
last thirteen or fourteen years to sing German “eder. At the be- 
ginning, I admit, | not seldom broke the form, which I realized 
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later. But perhaps that also had to be as it 
was. To this day some of my opponents find 
my method of utterance ‘theatrical,’ nay, even 
‘decadent’—] can not judge that, of course. 
At any rate, I had not in the first years gained 
such control of vocal technic as I have now. 
1 aimed only at expression, regardless of tone, 
and thus there was some basis to the report 
that I was ‘a singer without a voice’—one 
who ‘declaims and speaks’ rather than sings. 
This label will probably always cling to me 
more or less. But I must say that I have sub- 
jected the tone, too, from year to year to a 
more and more severe criticism, and have la- 
bored industriously to acquire technical facil- 
ity in tone-emission. I have endeavored to 
save and to develop whatever of tonal quality 
was to be got out of my no longer young and 
often abused throat; and while I know, of 
course, that in my case tonal charm can never 
be the main thing, I nevertheless hope, despite 
my age, to make some little progress in this 
direction, above all in the art of saturating 








graph inthe daily paper. The cynical uncle 
can no longer chaff his nephew on bringing 
home the Wooden Spoon; the novelist no 
Jonger write heartrending paragraphs about 
the trials and triumphs of this hero, and de- 
ceive every one into believing that he is 
crowned with laurels and clothed in purple by 
the Chancellor, and chaired by his tutors 
round the ‘old gray stone quad. with its prim 
asphalt paths.’ 

“The old order changes; and it is for the 
better. This glorification of the 
Wrangler has misled many people. 


Senior 
In the 
first place, it has given rise to the idea that 
little else but mathematics is done at Cam- 
bridge. Nearly sixty years ago there might 
have been some truth in that idea; when it 
was a regulation that ‘candidates for honors 
in classics (except the sons of peers) were 
required to have obtained honors in mathe- 
matics ’; and among the Wranglers were to be 
seen professors of Arabic, Greek, and chem- 
istry, and countless bishops. Every one then 








the consonants with a musical quality without 
interfering in the Jeast with distinctness of 
enunciation. Mood, expression, inwardness 
—all those things come to me spontaneously ; 
they are gifts for which I] can never be suff- 
ciently grateful to fate; it is only on the side of tone-emission that 
I need to work, and my endeavor is to make the tone quality, if not 
more beautiful, at.any rate more capable of va-ziation and richer 
in color.” 


at Cambridge. 


KILLING AN ACADEMIC TRADITION 


RADITION is supposed to be the most inviolable thing about 
an English university, but Cambridge has so far broken 
with this spirit as to abolish one of her most cherished institutions. 
This year sees the last of the Senior Wranglers. He was the figure 
who attained the highest distinction in mathematics, his title de- 
riving from the fact that formerly a part of the examinations took 
the form of public disputations. The honor has flourished at 
Cambridge for 162 years. This year a great struggle was antici- 
pated between England, America, and India; but England won, 
and the United States took third place in the person of Mr. L. J. 
Mordell. India’s candidate came no higher than the ninth place, 
but she has previously furnished two seniors, and the honor is now 
abolished without ever having been won 


PERCY J. DANIELL, 


The last man to be elected Senior Wrangler 
This prize is now abolished 
after having been awarded for 162 years. 


with any claim to importance, except the 
happy sons of peers, had to endure the hard 
drill of mathematics. But to-day candidates 
for its honors are far fewer than those for the 
classical honors. They are in a ratio of 
And besides these, there area round dozen other Triposes, 
and many of these of equal importance, and, perhaps, greater 
promise for the future. 

“It will be seen, then, that the Senior Wrangler stands for a grave 
misconception of the studies to which Cambridge devotes itself. 

“Apart from this, the change is serving a more useful purpose. 
Hitherto the first part of the Mathematical Tripos—on which 
Wranglers are given their place—the only part in popular estima- 
tion, has been almost wholly devised for the study of mathematics 
for its own sake. 

“The dangers of doing things ‘for their own sake’ are well 
known. ‘The danger of making umbrellas for the sake of making 
umbre)las has been noted by a brilliant writer of the day. There 
is, of course, a difference between mathematics and umbrellas. It 
is certainly an abstruse science, which must continue to be culti- 
vated in part for its own sake if it is to exist at all. But the pres- 
ent change will not prevent that. The only thing it will do is to 
Jay more importance on the second part of the Tripos, and so en- 
courage more the application of mathematics to ends which will 
be of more immediate public use. -We live in an age of Dread- 
noughts and aeroplanes. We are daily improving the means of 
communication by new forms of telegraphy and telephony. All 
these improvements are based on our 


210 3. 





There was intense 
rivalry between Trinity and St. John’s col- 
leges, for by a remarkable coincidence 
each had supplied fifty-five Senior Wran- 


glers. 


by ason of Uncle Sam. 


The winner of the year, Mr. P. J. 
Daniell, has put his college, Trinity, in the 
lead for all time. Writing of this honor, 
its significance in English life, and the 
reasons for its abolition, Roy Meldrum 
says in the London Daily News: 


“T have known even the most hard-prest 
man of business spare a moment from his 
ledger to ask, Who is the Senior Wrangler ? 
just as I have known the quietest of schol- 
ars leave his dusty grammar to buy an 
evening paper to see who is the favorite 
for the Derby. It is only by such means 
as these that one-half the world takes any 
interest in the other. But now Cambridge 
will have to find some other means of being 
known. When wee Macgregor goes into 
knickerbockers and so to school, his fond 








mathematical. knowledge, and it seems 
logical that our ‘seminaries of sound learn- 
ing’ should aid us directly in this knowl- 
edge for practical ends. 

“Since it lays greater stress, therefore, 
on the use of knowledge for practical ends 
and practical needs, the present change 
is a move in the right direction. It seems 
more prudent, when our Zeppelins are 
coursing the sky, to take time by the fore- 
lock and attend to the positions of the stars, 
with a view to erecting ‘danger’ posts on 
their giddy heights to warn the celestial 
motorist, than to be troubling about the 
exact measurement of infinity or the exact 
meaning of x.” 


The tradition is one unsullied, says this 
writer, and “it is not to be wondered at 
that the university does not altogether 


relish its own courage.” He adds: 


“English people will understand what it 








mother can no longer dream that the day 
will come when she will see his name at 


THE CONSOLATION PRIZE. 


is to give up any tradition. We are, asa 
race, stanchtosentiment. This hoary tra- 





the top of the Wranglers, and his phoro- 


The wooden spoon, won by C. L. Holthouse, is 
awarded to the last man inthe Mathematical Tripos. 


dition had almost reached its natural term ; 
yet to kill an old man is none the less to 
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kill. And even the most useful purpose is 
but a slight solace. When the old parson 
had to shorten the years of his last hen by 
what he judged to be two days, it did not 
comfort him to think that it was to be a deli- 
cate meal for his bishop. .And like parson, 
like university.” 


Cs 


LORD MORLEY’S VIEW OF 
JOURNALISM 


ORD MORLEY met a ghost of his dead 

~ self the other day that told him a thing 
he was obliged to contradict. He was due to 
speak on the subject of “Literature and 
Journalism,” at a meeting of the Imperial 
Press Conference recently held in London. 
Before committing himself before that body, 
so he says, he consulted the Oxford Diction- | 








ence in the world between the editor or the 
writer and the newsboy who is shouting scare 
headlines at the street-corners. It is the 
presence in the mind and among the talents 
of the editor and his writers, the presence of 
literary elements which obviously makes the 
difference between them and the juvenile 
newsmonger. I waschallenged the other day 
to define what } understand by a good journa- 
list. My friend, the challenger, tried his own 
hand at the qualities of a good journalist, and 
they appeared to be candor, courtesy, inde- 
pendence, responsibility. Butthose are qual- 
ities that go to ‘make not only a good jour- 
nalist, but any decently good sort of man. 
The definition is quite inadequate. But ] am 
not going to attempt to specify the qualities of 
a good journalist, because 1 am rather afraid 
of them, and if I left any qualities out or put 
any qualities in which any individual among 
you does or does not possess, I make him 








ary on the subject of literature, and there found 
himself quoted and “thereby, at any rate, 
handed down to immortality as having said 
that literature is the most seductive, the most 
deceiving, and the most dangerous of all pro- 
fessions.” He went on to assert that it is 
many years since he had committed himself to that perplexing 
opinion, and he believed that he had survived that thought. 
Continuing, he seemed to find some comfort for his inconsistency 
in quoting Carlyle on both sides of the subject of journalism. In 
arepo.. of Lord Morley’s speech in the London Times we read: 

“You know Carlyle used very different language upon that. In 
one place very often he said, ‘Is not every able editor a ruler of 
the world, being as he is a persuader of it?’ But then he said on 
another occasion, when some young friend told him that he was 
going to embark upon journalism, ‘Oh, journalism is ditch-water.’ 
Sometimes 1 am inclined to think that it is.” 


Proceeding, Lord Morley endeavored to show the qualities of 


journalism that can not be tolerated in )iterature, that, in fact, 


constitute the line of demarcation. He says: 


“Journalism, J was told the other day by an eminent member of 
this conference, a home member, is literature in a hurry; and he 
taxed me with having invented that saying. I do not agree with 
him. You have to go a great deal deeper than that. If literature 
has one particular quality more than another in this regard, it is 
that it is not ina hurry. Journalism is and must be in a hurry; 
literature is not. Literature deals with the perma- 


L. J. MORDELL, 

Of Philadelphia, who won Third Wrangler 
ship. It is said he would have had a chance 
for first place had he taken the advice of his 
tutors and placed himself under a coach 
instead of trusting to his own abilities. 


an enemy for life, and I am much too ex- 
perienced to try to make an enemy of any- 
body connected with a newspaper. 
suggestion. 

“Cromwell, in an interview he had with 
a certain band of Presbyterian ministers, 
said to them, ‘My brethren, I beseech 
you in the name of Christ to think it possible that you may be 
mistaken.’ I wonder whether in some journals I am acquainted 
with it would not be a good thing to have that saying of Crom- 
well’s written in letters of gold in al) the editoria) rooms, not the 
news-rooms, of a great newspaper office. 


I havea 


An eminent member, 
we)) known to some of us here and to myself, has for his tele- 
graphic address the word ‘Vatican.’ i hope it will not be supposed 
that we are here to-day assembled as anything like a Vatican 
council going to proceed to the definition of infallibility. Infalli- 
bility is generally another word for impenitence, and I hope none 
of us here are so unwise as to make any claim to it. But itisa 
comfort, as journalism is not infallible, that it is not omnipotent ; 
it is not quite as omnipotent as it often thinks—when | say that 1 
am the last man to deny or depreciate—but it is not omnipotent. 
You wil) not think ] am going into party po)itics for a sing)e in- 
stant, but I can not but recollect the two greatest elections— 
whether wise or foolish elections—in my time were the elections 
of 1880 and the nearer election of 1906. I make bold to say that 
neither in 1880 nor 1906 did the great leading organs of opinion, 
either metropolitan or provincial, anticipate nor had they prepared 
for the verdict which the country wisely or unwisely arrived at.” 


The speaker avows his belief that the improvement of British 





nent elements of human things. A journalist has 
to take the moods and occasions of the hour and 
make the best he can ofthem. But literature more 
or less describes the attitude of a judge; the jour- 
nalist dealing with what are called live issues has 
to be more or less of an advocate. Literature deals 
with ideals, the journalist is aman of action. He is 
not a student, but a man of action, and he is con- 
cerned with the real; and if he is a wise journalist, 
as we all are, he will understand that what he takes 
or mistakes for the real is not half as real as a great 
deal of what is ideal. Would anybody deny that 
there are half a dozen lines of Burns which have 
more effect upon political thought and action than 
all the millions of leading articles that have been 
written in Burns’s country and even in the southern 
part of the island? Far more potent is literature. 
Its business is to furnish a cure for conventional 
rhetoric; the journalist must more or Jess follow 
conventional rhetoric.” 


There is, however, a common denominator, which 
this astute practitioner of both journalism and 














literature thus points out: 


“But when all is said the literary element, in its 
truest and widest sense, is what makes all the differ- 


From ‘* The Sphere,’’ London. 


OUTSIDE THE SENATE HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The crowd awaiting the result of the election of the last of the Wranglers 
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journalism in his day “has been enormous,” and then goes on 
to say: 


“It has been enormous in a way which leads me confidently to 
expect that that improvement will still further extend. The older 
journalism, even in the very high-class reviews, reviews for which 
we used to pay 5s. or 6s., was very coarse—I mean very rough and 
‘nsparing; it was very ignorant, extremely ignorant. When 
‘Vordsworth produced a poem a writer says,‘ Really, Mr. Words- 
‘vorth, this will never do,’ and when another criticizes ‘Endymion’ 
‘n the same kind of spirit, what could be more intolerable to think 
of? That has gone. It is true there is still, shall we say, plenty 
of stiff language used. But I remember once, when I was in 
charge of a newspaper, there came to me a youngster who sought 
employment, and I said, ‘Have you any special quality?’ ‘Yes,’ 
he thought he had. ‘What is it?’ He said, ‘Invective.’ ‘Any 
particular form?’ ‘No, general invective.’ From what I have 
observed in one or two quarters I believe my friend must have 
found employment since. Everybody will agree that the temper 
of journalism has enormously improved. It is not always—in 
politics at all events—it is not always perfectly genial, but it is 
not ungenerous.” 


TO “RECONCEIVE, REORGANIZE” THE 
COLLEGE 


T was not long ago that President Woodrow Wilson was giving 
vent to his discouragements over the present state of college 
education. He declared that “the side shows have swallowed up 
the circus,” and he felt like handing over his post as “ ring-master ” 
to some one else. He then had reference to the accessories of 
college-life that draw so much attention from the essentials. In 
his address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard on 
July 1 he goes deeper into the subject of our delinquent colleges, 
asserting that “we must reexamine the college, reconceive it, re- 
organize it.” The changes that have been going on for a long 
generation, he declares, have resulted in all but complete disorgan- 
ization. The change has been wrought, so Dr. Wilson is reported 
inthe New York 7imes tosay, “by the break-up of the old curric- 
ulum.” “With the relaxation of the rules as to what the under- 
graduate should study the teacher has lost his feeling of responsi- 
bility for the life of his pupils.” Here the influence of German 
universities comes in, we are told, for the teachers trained there 
have “the habit of thinking their charges as men already disci- 
plined.” Then, too, college students “are no longer merely the 
sons of the bookish classes but the sons of men of business and 
affairs as well.” What is wanted for them Dr. Wilson thus,indicates : 


“They do not wish learning. They wish only a certain freshen- 
ing of their faculties to miscellaneous contests of life, a general 
acquaintance with what men are doing and saying in their own 
generation, a certain facility in handling themselves and in getting 
on with their fellows. They are much more interested in the in- 
cidental association of college-life than in the main intellectual 
occupations of the place. 

“The chief and characteristic mistake which the teachers and 
governors of our. colleges have made in these latter days has been 
that they have devoted themselves and their plans too exclusively 
to the business, th> very commonplace business, of instruction: to 
well-conceived lectures and approved class-room method. Here 
is the key to the whole matter: The object of the college, as we 
have known and used and loved it in America, is not scholarship 
(except for the few, and for them only by way of introduction and 
first orientation), but the intellectual and spiritual life. Its life 
and discipline are meant to bea process of preparation, not a proc- 
ess of information. 

“What he should seek to impart in our colleges, therefore, is not 
so much learning itself as the spirit of learning. You can impart 
that to young men; and you can impart it to them in the three or 
four years at yourdisposal. Itconsists in the power to distinguish 
good reasoning from bad, in the power to digest and interpret evi- 
dence, in a habit of catholic observation and a preference for the 
non-partizan point of view, in an addiction to clear and logical 
processes of thought and yet an instinctive desire to interpret 
rather than to stick in the letter of the reasoning, in a taste for 
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knowledge and a deep respect for the integrity of the human mind. 
It is citizenship of the world of knowledge, but not ownership of it. 

“Many of the parents of modern undergraduates will frankly 
tell you that what they want for their sons is not so much what 
they will get in the class-room as something else, which they are 
at a loss to define, which they will get from the associations of 
college-life ; and many more would say the same thing if they were 
equally ingenuous. I know what they mean, and I am free tosay 
that lsympathize with them. College graduates will tell you with- 
out shame or regret, within ten years of their graduation, that they 
remember practically nothing of what they learned in the class- 
room: and yet in the very same breath they will tell you that they 
would not have lost what they did get in college for anything in 
the world; and men who did not have the chance to go to college 
will everywhere be found to envy them, perceiving that college- 
bred men have something which they have not. 

“What have they got, if learning is to be left out of the reckon- 
ing? They have got manliness, certainly, esprit de corps, the 
training of generous comradeships, a notable development of their 
social faculties, and of their powers of appreciation; and they 
have lived under the influence of mental tasks of greater or less 
difficulty, have got from the class-room itself, from a quiet teacher 
here and there, some intimation, some touch of the spirit of learning. 

“This spirit, however, they can not get from the class-room un- 
less the spirit of the class-room is the spirit of the place as well, 
and of its life, and that will never be until the teacher comes out 
of the class-room and makes himself a part of that life. Contact, 
companionship, familiar intercourse is the law of life for the mind. 
The comradeships of undergraduates will never breed the spirit 
of learning. The circle must be widened. It must include the 
older men, the teachers, the men for whom life has grown more 
serious and to whom it has revealed more of its meanings. So 
long as instruction and life do not merge in our colleges, so long 
as what the undergraduates do and what they are taught occupy 
two separate, air-tight compartments in their consciousness, so 
long will the college be ineffectual.” 


Looked at from the point of view which the Princeton president 
here establishes, some of the proposals made recently for the im- 
provement of the college, he says, seem very strangely conceived. 
Notably, the proposal to shorten the period of general study in 


college to, say, two years. Dr. Wilson goes on: 


“But the college, the American college, is not a body of studies : 
it is a process of development. It takes, if our observation can 
be trusted, at least four years for the completion of that process, 
and all four of those years must be college years. They can not 
be school years; they can not be combined with school years. 
The school process is an entirely different one. The college isa 
process of slow evolution from the schoolboy and the schoolboy’s 
mental attitude into the man and his entirely altered view of the 
world. It can be accomplished only in the college environment. 
The environment is of the essence of the whole effect. 

“If you wish to create a college, therefore, and are wise, you 
will seek to create a life. We have allowed ourselves to grow very 
anxious and to feel very helpless about college athletics. They 
play too large a part in the life of the undergraduate, we say, and 
no doubt they do. There are many other things which play too 
large a part in that life to the exclusion of intellectual interests, 
and the dissipation of much excellent energy—amusements of all 
kinds. Life at college is one thing; the work of the college 
another, entirely separate and distinct. Studies are no part of 
that life, and there is no competition. Study is the work which 
interrupts the life, introduces an embarrassing and inconsistent 
element into it. The Faculty has no part in the life; it organizes 
the interruption, the interference. 

“It is the duty of university authorities to make of the college a 
society, of which the teacher will be as much and as naturally a 
member as the undergraduates. When that is done these other 
things will fall into their natural places, their natural relations. 

“Certain Iam that it is impossible to rid our college of these 
things that compete with study and drive out the spirit of learning 
by the simple device of legislation, in which, as Americans, we 
have so childish a confidence; or, at least, that, if we did succeed 
in driving them out, did set our house in order and sweep and gar- 
nish it, other equally distracting occupants would crowd in to take 
their places. For the house would be empty. There must be life 
as well as study.” 
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Carrington, Hereward. The Coming Science, 
with an Introduction by James H. Hyslop. 8vo, 
pp. 393 Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 


The ‘‘Coming Science’”’ is, of course, the 
product of coordinating the facts recently 
made known by psychical research. Hyp- 
notism, telepathy, spiritualism, apparitions, 
haunted houses, premonitions, etc., all 
point to the existence, says this writer, of 
‘a spiritual universe, a world of forces and 
causes, of which we see the resultants 
merely.’’. In aiming after the attainment 
of the ‘‘ Coming Science’ we should be en- 
abled to ‘‘open communications with a 
world of spiritual intelligences, they ap- 
parently producing phenomena which we 
are called upon to study; and the solution 
of these phenomena will, no doubt, form 
the Coming Science.’’ Mr. Carrington, 
we discover, believes in ‘haunted houses 
and ghosts. He thinks that ghosts “‘are in 
the nature of a real definite outstanding 
entity, and are not by any means sub- 
jective or the creation of the seer’s own 
mind.’’ The chapter on ‘‘ Haunted Houses” 
is most interesting. What perhaps is 
the most commendable point in Mr. 
Carrington’s brochure is the candor and 
hesitation with which his theories are put 
forth. His method of approaching the 
“Coming Science”’ is distinctly scientific, 
and while the book will be hailed by the 
votaries of spiritualism and its kindred 
cults, it will be still more warmly welcomed 
by the curious outsiders who love to be 
interested and can share the author’s 
wish to have either an open verdict, or a 
verdict that is made categorical by the 
strictest processes of science. 


Catholic Encyclopedia, The. An International 
Work of Reference on the Constitution, Doctrine, 
Discipline, and History of the Catholic Church. 
Edited by Charles G. Herbermann, Ph. LL.D.; 
Edward A. Pace, Ph.D., D.D.; Condé 1 Pallen, 
Ph.D., LL.D.; _— c Shahan, D.D.; John J. 
Wynne, S.J. In fifteen volumes. 4to. Cloth. 
Vol. IV., Clan—Dio; Vol. V., Dioc-Fath. New York: 
Robert Appleton Company. 


The camp of the encyclopedists, like 
every other camp, has ever been divided 
into two parties—the academic and the 
opportunist. It is in no spirit of disrespect 
—rather the contrary—that the impor- 
tant work under present consideration is 
pronounced to belong to the latter. In 
spite of the long-continued prestige of the 
‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” and of the not 
less conspicuous, if far less worthy, recent 
works of general and special authority, the 
main value of a work of reference lies in 
its being readily referred to, in the accessi- 
bility of what information it has to offer, 
an accessibility unhampered by a too 
scholarly insistence on the absolutely right 
phrase, the utterly accurate cognomen, or 
a too complicated system of cross-refer- 
ences. And, next after the manner of 


supplying the desired information in» the 
place it is expected to be found, it is-not 
too much to demand that the matter be 
neatly presented, with a brief and lucid 
impartiality which compels confidence 
while it satisfies a legitimate desire of wis- 
dom. The science of encyclopedia-making 
is yet young; the organization and popular 
presentation of facts is not by any means 
perfected at present; apart from certain 
specialized works of reference, the average 
‘book of facts’’ is likely to be full of faults 
of arrangement, proportion, convenience. 
In saying, therefore, that ‘‘The Catholic 
Encyclopedia”’ impresses us as one of the 
best of modern reference-books, the state- 
ment néed not be qualified by any unto- 
ward criticism as to surface qualities. 
Admirably arranged, comprehensive in 
range of subject-matter, generally scholarly, 
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dignified and, so far as comports with con- 
viction, impartial in tone, it is a monument 
to the wisdom and temper of the church 
it represents. 

Nor is it a derogation to say that much 
of its excellence lies in that it may be said 
to be free, at least in its own tongue, from 
competitors. To be a pioneer is a distinct 
excellence, perhaps the highest of excel- 
lences. In this case, to have selected and 
arranged the important and typical facts 
from the huge mass of interesting phenom- 
ena which compose the Catholic Church and 
its history, to have chosen, and, we suppose, 
to have marshaled and in some degree to 
have trained a phalanx of writers, trans- 
lators, and compilers, is an achievement of 
high worth and dignity. The result, the 
systematization and popular presentation of 
the vast body of canon law, church history, 
liturgy, dogmatic and ascetic theology, 
must ultimately prove of the greatest bene- 
fit to Catholic and Protestant laity alike. 

To the non-Catholic the present volumes 
by chance offer fewer subjects of strong 
interest than those preceding. The articles 
on Déllinger and Erasmus are admirable in 
tone; the former especially is a model of 
both temperance and thoroughgoing analy- 
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sis. ‘‘Clandestinity’’ and the first portion 
of the article on ‘‘Divorce’’ seem of real 
value and should clear up a number of 
vexed questions and misunderstandings; 
the Pauline privilege, however, remaining 
vague and of somewhat ill aspect. ‘‘ Dis- 
pensation”’ is fully and admirably treated, 
and the Church’s power and position well 
defined. The Catholic point of view re- 
garding ‘‘Cremation”’ is clearly explained, 
and the claims of its advocates adequately 
dealt with. The article ‘‘The Conclave’’ 
treats of a subject so full of interest and 
handles it so well that we can only com- 
plain that the space allotted to it is, com- 
paratively, too brief. The summing up of 
ecclesiastical legislation on ‘‘The Cloister’’ 
is admirably done, as is also the bibliog- 
raphy of canonical collections in ‘‘Corpus 
Juri Canonici.’’ Perhaps the best of the 
articles on matters of discipline is that on 
‘“Excommunication,’’ which is a masterly 
description of the Church’s last weapon. 

Of the subjects of direct historical in- 
terest, much praise should be given to the 
articles on the various American dioceses, 
which rescue and preserve a vast amount 
of facts, the importance of whose bearing 
upon the history of the United States has not 
yet been fully recognized. The generously 
illustrated article on the history, religion, 
and literature of Egypt, with its appended 
sequel on the Coptic Church, is perhaps the 
best monograph in English upon its subject; 
it is ably supplemented by the article on 
“Ethiopia.” Of the three articles on 
England, the least satisfactory is that on 
“English Literature’; the most vital in- 
terest lies in that on ‘‘England Since the 
Reformation.” The article on ‘‘ Columbus” 
strikes us as somewhat bare as well as 
lacking in a sense of proportion. The 
excellent reproduction of the little-known 
map of Juan de Cosa should be mentioned 
here, as well as a word of commendation 
added for the maps throughout the work: 
their quality reflects credit upon the gener- 
ally despised American map-maker. The 
article on ‘‘The Eastern Churches”’ is of 
absorbing interest, especially in view of 
the growing tendency to a rapprochement 
with Rome. ‘The Counter Reformation”’ 
is a suggestive account of a movement 
whose importance is likely to be overlooked. 
The sympathetic and impartial treatment 
accorded the ‘‘Covenanters’’ is worthy of 
the highest commendation. The sketch of 
Thomas Dongan gives not too much honor 
to one of the best, and certainly the most 
influential, of the colonial governors. 
Much of the space accorded the Donatists 
might better have been accorded the Col- 
lege of Douai—but the allotment of space 
is one of the tenderest of questions in ency- 
clopedia-making, and it becomes no one to 
be critical in regard to it. 

The distinctive charm of hagiography 
is manifest in the articles on Saint Clare and 
Saint Dominick—the bare summing up of 
the salient points in the eventful life of the 
latter saint especially should do away with 
a crowd of misapprehension of the phenom- 
ena of Catholic asceticism and consciousness. 
In connection with this should be men- 
tioned the austerely beautiful little treatise 
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on ‘‘Contemplation’’ with what was prob- 
ably intended as its complement, a barren 
essay on ‘‘Ecstasy,’’ entirely devoted to 
the negative excellence of pointing out 
what ecstasy is not. The former article is 
strangely yet winningly supplemented by 
that on Anne Catherine Emmerich, one of 
the most modern and popular of the long 
roll of mystics, yet, it would seem, one of 
those least indorsed by ecclesiastical author- 
ity. Of the articles on the several popes 
Clement, that on the first is the most sat- 
isfactory, especially as regards bibliog- 
raphy; that on the fourteenth Clement 
bravely and ably makes the best of what is 
at best the worst of cases. 

Of the various liturgical articles, all of 
high worth, that on ‘‘The Rite of Constan- 
tinople’’ is perhaps of widest interest; it 
maintains so high a level that we are led 
to hope for a treatment of the Milanese 
and the same pen. 
‘‘Communion under Both Kinds”’ is given 
its due historic importance. 

No better handling of the problems of 
‘‘Evolution”’ could be demanded than is here 
accorded them; the scientific spirit and 
scholarly tone of the article can not be too 
highly commended. On the other hand, 
that on ‘'Education’’ impresses us as 
bare, carelessly tossed off, and, as to bib- 
liography, inadequate to the point of ab- 
It is a pleasure to turn to the 
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surdity. 
masterly article on ‘‘Exegesis,’’ in every 
way Satisfactory, and especially so in re- 
gard to its treatment of the non-Christian 
interpretations of Scripture. ‘‘Ecclesias- 
tical Art’’ is a well-planned treatise, but 
suffers from an entire lack of illustration, 
for which the numerous cross-references do 
not atone; there are numerous objects and 
phases of art which, for want of separate 
entry, would well be illustrated here. 

Space forbids the mention of many sub- 
jects whose treatment in these volumes is 
not merely of compelling interest, but of 
great importance. It is sufficient to state 
that the prestige accorded the first issues 
of a most valuable work 
very ably maintained. 
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Chittenden, ‘Larry.’ Bermuda Verses. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, pp. 68. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


Glasgow, Ellen. The Romance of a Plain Man. 
Pp. 464. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


Miss Glasgow's novel depicting Virginia 
life is somewhat different from those from 
her which have preceded it. It purports 
to be the simple biography of a self-made 
man and is written in the plain direct lan- 
guage of the common people. 

At the very beginning of his life, Southern 
class distinctions are forced upon Ben Starr. 
Stung with resentment at being classed 
with ‘‘poor white trash,’’ he early resolves 
to overcome the deficiencies of birth by 
accomplishing some of the big things of life. 
His ambitions are two—to win the presidency 
of a large Southern railroad and the hand 
of Sally. Mickleborough, a representative 
of one of the ‘‘first families’? with which he 
has so littleincommon. ‘‘The other man”’ 
is one of Sally’s own class with similar in- 
herited traditions of breeding and refine- 
ment. His ability to remember the little 
things that add to the enjoyment of life is 
something that Sally’s plainer lover can 


never learn. The latter makes the mistake 
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of imagining that a brilliant career and the 
accumulation of money constitute the sole 
demands of love. Sally—sweet, whole- 
souled, tender—having chosen between the 
two, proves that she can be as lovable in ad- 
versity as in prosperity. A fine apprecia- 
tion is shown by the author of the best in 
both the old aristocracy and the democracy 
of the plain people. : 
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The fourth biennial edition of the New 
York biographical dictionary of contem- 
poraries is a reliable guide to information 
often prominent people. 
These include statesmen and jurists, the 
financiers, leaders in trade, clergymen, 
and other professional workers. The book 
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is written and arranged with great care, 
and sometimes even with copiousness, 
and is a necessity for every library, school, 
newspaper, and printing-office. 

Leonard, John W. Who's Who in Pennsylvania. 
New York: L. R. Hamersly & Co. 8vo, pp. 506. $5. 

It is not strange that the Quaker State 
has called for a second edition of her 
book of records, ‘‘Who’s Who in Pennsyl- 
vania,”’ in which the cream of her popula- 
tion, their lives and careers, are enrolled 
for reference in a single volume. The 
book exhibits in every way the untiring 
energy and accurate discrimination of the 
Hamersly firm, on whom it reflects credit. 


Lodge, Sir Oliver (F.R.S.). The Ether of Space. 


Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 167. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 
McCall, Sidney. Red Horse Hill. 12mo, pp. 361. 


$1.50. 


McPherson, LoganG. Railroad Freight Rates in 
Relation to the Industry and Commerce of the United 
States. 8vo, pp. 441. New York: Henry Holt 

Co. $2.25 net. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Marquis, Albert Nelson. Who's Who in New 
England. 8vo, pp. 1048. Chicago: A. N. Marquis 
& Co. $5. 


We welcome the ‘‘Who’s Who” which 
reveals for the first time the standing and 
personality of the leading people, men and 
women, of the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut. Considering the 
literary, educational, and manufacturing 
activities of New England, it is high time 
that such a volume as this should be pro- 
vided. There are ten thousand “Leading 
New-Englanders”’ included in this volume 
—an invaluable aid to advertisers, editors, 
and business men of all sorts. 


Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 
Knowledge, The New. 


of Religious 
Samuel Macauley—Jackson 


{Editor in Chief]. Vol. II, pp. 500. Basilica-Cham- 
bers. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
The same features characterize this 


volume as the first, which was fully re- 
viewed in these columns. Two qualities 
stand out for special commendation— 
the comprehensiveness of aim and the 
brevity of the articles. The articles are 
really articles and not books in the guise 
of articles. Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
for example, occupy only three pages 
each; five pages are given to Calvin, and 
nearly five to Calvinism, but most of the 
articles are much shorter than these, and 
therefore specially convenient for ready 
reference. For those who desire ampler 
information than is contained in the 
articles, good bibliographies are appended. 
Not unnaturally an exception to the 
principle of brevity so studiously observed 
is to be found in the articles dealing with 
the Bible which cover no less than eighty- 
eight pages; but here the range of topics 
is large and varied—Bible Christians, 
Bible Societies, Bible Text, Bible Versions. 
Perhaps the article on Bible Versions, 
which covers forty-two pages, might have 
been less elaborate; yet as much of it is 
from the very competent hand of Professor 
Nestle, it too is not unwelcome. On page 
140 there is much curious and interesting 
information about Bibles which have be- 
come famous through certain misprints. 
The interest of the articles is by no 
means narrowly theological; there are, 
for example, discussions of Bells, Bread 
and Baking, Burial, Capital Punishment; 


(Continued on page 104) 
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It Floods Roo 





If you have troubles in properly lighting 
your plant, learn about Gloss-O-Lite. 

It is an enamel having a surface like por- 
celain in reflecting-power. It makes wall 
and ceiling a great reflector. 

Obviously, gloss and permanent whiteness 
are essential to good lighting. The most 
casual examination of a surface painted 
with Gloss-O-Lite makes evident its extra- 
ordinary reflecting power. 

Mark that—more light utilized, fewer hours 
of artificial lighting, smaller bills, fewer dark 
corners, fewer workmen’s mistakes (which 
are most frequent in dark hours). 

All this is true when paints are newly ap- 
plied, dut truer still afterward, for Gloss-O- 
Lite possesses to the absolute maximum the 
power of staying white. Use of Gloss-O-Lite 
inside your buildings pays you a dividend 
every time you settle a bill for lighting. 
That dividend soon exceeds total cost of 
painting with Gloss-O-Lite. In all respects 





is a remarkable finish, , Two coats are all that are 
needed unless the conditions are most exceptional. Its 
Gost eee: with its equally great durability, make 
Gloss-O-Lite most economical. It brushes easily and 
flows out smooth like varnish. 


msWith Light, 





Its smooth, glossy surface gives least possible lodg- | 


ment to dirt and germs. 
is therefore sanitary. . 

Gloss-O-Lite is ver widely used by the great textile 
and manufacturing plants of the country. ‘ 

It is unequalled for interiors of Factories, Laundries, 
Breweries, Creameries, Hospitals, Printing Shops, 
Warehouses, Lavatories, Corridors, Basements,and any 
place where good lighting and sanitation are important. 

Before you forget, write for prices and full information, 
giving approximate area of surface you wish to paint. 
Gloss-O-Lite is not sold by dealers. ~ 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


14 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


The Envied 
% INVESTORS 


| Bhd ed bales oes od the envied persons are those who 
~ have profitable investments in good real estate 
mortgages. You would emulate them, but perhaps 
your capital is too small to make a beginning. 

The “INDUSTRIAL” loans the AGGREGATE capital of 
numerous investors in sums to suit borrowers. Loca- 
ted in the greatest industrial city of the Union, where 
property values steadily increase, loaning on real ea- 
tate security to borrowers who pay interest and partof 
principal monthly, the profits are absolutely assured. 


5 Per Cent. a Year 


We reckon earnings from the day we receive the 
poney ana up to me day it is withdrawn. On thirty 

ys’ notice any_part incipal i 
porte pk or all of the principal is re- 


Supervision by the New York Banking Department 


Assets over $1, 900,000.00, Sarplus and Profits of $138,000. 
a record of 16 years of faithful and exact dealing aa 


tified to by small investors 
a, 

















throughout the Union, are the 
features that justify confidence 
in our institutions. 
Correspondence 
Invited 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


Times Buildin 








9 zg 
Broadway & 42d St., New York City 
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The best answer we can make 
io the many inquiries concerning 
Franklin 1910 automobiles is to ad- 
vise a visit to a Franklin dealer. 

We have perfected our air-cool- 
ing system and dispensed with the 
front fan. 

Surrounding each cylinder close 
to the vertical cooling flanges is a 
sheet-metal casing open at the top 
and bottom with a diaphragm con- 
necting the casings and forming with 
the engine boot an air-tight compart- 
ment. At the rear of this compart- 
ment is a powerful fly-wheel suction 
fan of new type. This fly-wheel fan 
draws large and equal volumes of air 
down through the casings around the 
cylinders. The air currents are accu- 
rately controlled and directed to just 
where they will do the most good. 

This system cools the engine per- 
fectly. 

The elimination of the front fan is 
in itself a great improvement What- 
ever reduces complication is always 
an advantage. Water-cooled engines 
require a fan, also much other com- 


plication which necessitates expert . 


attention. 

Tire sizes have been increased on 
all our 1910 models. On Model H 
the rear tires are 37 x5 inches, front 
36x 4 1-2 inches; on Model D, rear 
36 x 4 1-2 inches, front 36 x 4 inches; 


'on Model G, rear 32x 4 inches, 





front 32 x 3 1-2 inches. 
It will be unnecessary to carry 
extra tires on the 1910 Franklin. 


On the average automobile trouble 


Franklin 1910 2 Aamobiiles 






and expense are greater with tires 
than with any other part of the motor- 
car. This is not because tires are poor 
but because they are overloaded. We 
use larger tiresthan are generally used 
on much heavier automobiles. The 
front tires on Model H for example 
are the same size as used on the rear 
wheels of many other automobiles 
weighing about 1000 pounds more. 

Another 1910 improvement is the 
elimination of the spark advance 
lever. In no case is the control of 
the spark left to the judgment of the 
operator. Much better results are 
obtained at all speeds than by any 
other system. This has been dem- 
onstrated on our 1909 G. arting 
on our magneto system is easier and 
safer than with batteries. 

The 1910 Franklins are made in 
the following types: Six-cylinder 42 
horse-power seven-passenger tour- 
ing-car, close-coupled car, double- 
rumble-seat runabout and limousine; 
four-cylinder 28 horse-power five- 
passenger touring-car, close-coupled 
car, double-rumble-seat runabout, 
landaulet and limousine; four-cyl- 
inder 18 hérse-power four-passenger 
touring-car, six-passenger town-car, 
runabout with hamper, single-rum- 
ble-seat runabout and double-rum- 
ble-seat runabout, 

Franklin closed cars of various 
types, now ready for delivery, are 
not only luxurious in their equipment 
but they have the easy-riding quality 
so essential to this type of automobile. 

Write for our 1910 catalogue. 





H H FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY Syracuse N Y 
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The Accurate Figuring Machine Duplex Model 


ss (Cotmptomelet a=) 


adds, subtracts, multiplies and divides with mechanical accu- 
Simple to learn, easy to operate, saves from one-half 
to five-sixths of the time spent in mental calculation. 


As 


necessary and economical in the average business office as the typewriter. 
From 87 to 401 Comptometers are used by Western Electric Co., Carnegie Steel Co., U. S. 


| Navy and Marshall Field & Co., because the Comptometer is acknowledged to be the speediest, 


| the most durable and the most satisfactory mechanical calculator ever made. : 
May we submit to you the absolute proof that the Comptometer will save you both time 


or Canada. 


and money? 


Write for pamphlet, or write at once for a Comptometer on free trial, express paid, U. S. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., A863 No. Paulina St., Chicago 
Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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| S ipial a cooling Gah fruit pudding the next 
warm day. 


@ The sim mple a are: A custard of eggs, 
milk and Kingsford’s Corn Starch, poured over 


berries or any fresh fruit, and put on the ice to 


thoroughly chill. One box of berries will serve the whole family. 
q Good cooks know scores of Summer uses for 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


It makes ice cream fae smoother and finer grained. Some time instead 
of dairy cream—try “mock cream” on fruits. Make it of Kingsford’s, 
a little milk and fruit juice. The book tells. 

@ Send a post card today, and we will mail without 
charge our remarkable little Cook Book “AA’’—with 
One Hundred Cool Desserts for Hot Weather. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 
NATIONAL STARCH CO., 











|WHY SUFPER FROM HAYFEVER? 


It is only a local irritation. 
Caused By pollen and dust in the air. 


Relieved By the Nasalfilter. It is made of Sterling Silver, 


fitted with fine mesh cloth changeable at will. 
Price $2.00 Write for descriptive booklet 
UNIVERSAL SUPPLY CO. 430 Globe Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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* The Lundstrom Sectional Book- 
cases are made for and universally 
used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the coun 

Artistic appearance, solidity of 
construction, with latest practical 
imqvevensete, combine to make 

—_ the leading Sectional Book- 


“Rigid economy, acquired by the 
manufacture of a single product 
in large quantities, combined with 
our ern methods of selling 
direct to the user, enables us to offer a superior 
article ata considerable saving in cost to the purchaser. 


ON APPROVAL l 0 PER SECTION 
FREIGHT PAID AND UP 


Send for our latest Catalogue No. 23, in which we illustrate the d‘fferent grades from neatly 
finished Solid Oak to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elxborate library. 


THE C. J. eet eh carting 5 MFG. COMPANY Little Falls, N. Y. 














and Filing Cabinets 
New York Ofice_819 Teotticer Chicago Office, 209 State St. 








| A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 
(Continued from page 104) 


others more directly concern the church— 

| for example, on Benefice, Breviary, Canon 
| Law, Celibacy. A large part of the volume 
is naturally devoted to biography, e.g., 
Bellarmina, Bernard of Clairvaux, Beza, 
Bunyan, Carey, etc.;. and here, as in 
Vol. I., the notices of recent and contem- 
porary scholars, preachers, ecclesiastics, 
etc., is peculiarly welcome: e.g., Agar 
Beet, Mrs. Besant, Madam Blavatsky, 
the Beechers, Amory Bradford, C. A. 
Briggs, Stopford Brooke, etc. The articles 
are not simply bald notices; they frequently 
contain striking and independent estimates 
of men and movements. Carlyle, e.g., is 
treated with some severity, and of Calvin’s 
exegetical works it is admitted that they 
“have never been excelled, if on the whole 
they have been equaled.” 


Schevill, Ferdinand. Siena. Pp. 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 


No more typical medieval town exists 
to-day than Siena. Its period of greatest 
activity and growth practically ended with 
the close of the fourteenth century, and 
since that time there has been little in the 
way of development worthy the name. 
Being so striking a reminder of the com- 
mune of the Middle Ages, it is especially 
pertinent that this phase of its life should 
occupy the attention of the historian. 
Mr. Schevill has brought to his task a rich 
fund of scholarly information which he 
has put into attractive form. Through- 
out the book the personality of the Sienese 
republic has been duly recognized, but not 
at the expense of historical accuracy. 

After the fusion of Romans and Lom- 
bards, the first problem that confronted 
the young Italian community was the rise 
of feudalism, which involved State and 
Church alike in its greedy grasp for wealth 
and power. In the words of the writer, 
‘*The history of the free commune is really 
the history of burgher self-help in the 
midst of the distressing conditions of the 
feudal age.’”’” For a time a few great fam- 
ilies had it all their own way, but the time 
came when the public submission of nobles 
to the common people was a not uncom- 
mon spectacle. The supremacy of the 
merchant gild followed the downfall of 
the nobles and the gild was succeeded in 
turn by other factions of the people. From 
first to last, Siena remained a group of 
warring and jealous parties, and this fail- 
ure to unite in the interests of stable gov- 
ernment sounded the city’s doom. 

Outside her walls, Siena had even more 
serious questions to consider. There was 
a constant struggle with her most bitterly 
hated neighbor, Florence, having its origin 
in disputed territorial bounds and com- 
mercial rivalry. Besides, Florence was 
Ghibelline in sympathy; Siena, distinc- 
tively Guelph. For a brief but blissful 
period, Siena was preeminent in Tuscany, 
but frequent defeats soon assumed the as- 
pect of a lost cause. 


The part played by the Church at this 





433. New 





IF YOUR DINNER DISTRESSES 
belf a teaspoon of Horsford's Acid Phosphate in half 
8 glass of water brings quick relief—makes digestion 





natural and easy. 
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time is not overlooked. Loyalty to its 
mandates constituted a sort of local pa- 
triotism. This is illustrated in the fact 
that while civic pride led to the construc- 
tion of many notable buildings, they were 
almost without exception of a religious 
character. Among the best examples of 
Siena’s creative ability are the cathedral 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary (the city’s 
patron saint); the famous Santa Maria 
della Scala, which exists to-day as a flour- 
ishing hospital; and la Torre del Mangia, 
the most beautiful bell-tower in all Italy. 
The need of suitable decorations for these 
structures led the thought of the people 
into artistic channels, and thus we find 
Duccio founding a school of painting and 
becoming a not unworthy rival of Giotto. 
The author touches upon the revivals of 
the Middle Ages together with the life of 
Saint Catherine and devotes an entire 
chapter to a study of the most typical 
monastery of Siena. 

A short but comprehensive sketch of 
the decline of the city-republic concludes 
the history. There are some thirty ex- 
cellent illustrations accompanying the text. 


Shields, Thomas Edward. The 
Unmaking of a Dullard. _12mo, pp. 296. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Catholic Education Press. 


This eminently attractive and  well- 
written work deals with the intellectual’ 
condition of such children as ‘‘fall below 
what might be called the level of school 
intelligence.” The book has been cast 
in the form of a dialog and is lively and 
readable. It deals with the causes of 
dulness in children, the making of a 


Making and 





ORIGIN 
Of a Famous Human Food, 





The stories of great discoveries or inven- 
tions is always of interest. 

An active brain worker who found him- 
self hampered by lack of bodily strength 
and vigor and could not carry out*the plans 
and enterprises he knew how to conduct, 
was led to study various foods and their 
effects upon the human system. In other 
words before he could carry out his plans 
he had to find a food that would carry him 
along and renew his physical and mental 
strength. 

He knew that a food which was a brain 
and nerve builder, (rather than a mere fat 
maker) was universally needed. He knew 
that meat with the average man does not 
accomplish the desired results. He knew 
that the soft gray substance in brain and 
nerve centers is made from Albumen and 
Phosphate of Potash obtained from food. 
Then he started to solve the problem. 

Careful and extensive experiments evolved 
Grape-Nuts, the now famous food. It con- 
tains the brain and nerve building food 
elements in condition for easy digestion. 

The result of eating Grape-Nuts daily is 
easily seen in a marked sturdiness and 
activity of the brain and nervous system, 
making it a pleasure for one to carry on the 
daily duties without fatigue or exhaustion. 

Grape-Nuts food is in no sense a stimulant 
but is simple food which renews and re- 
places the daily waste of brain and nerves. 

Its flavor is charming and being fully and 
thoroughly cooked at the factory it is served 
instantly with cream. 

The signature of the brain worker spoken 
of, C. W. Post, is to be seen on each genu- 
ine package of Grape-Nuts. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.”’ 

‘‘There’s a Reason.” 














CURRENT UF WARM, 
FRESH AIR TO ROOMS 


HE Farquhar Furnace and Ven- 
tilating poor has revolution- 
ized heating. It does what 

no other system—furnace, steam or 

hot water—accomplishes : 


It automatically provides FRESH 
AlR—the prime health necessity— 
to every room, without draft or open 
window ; by scientifically warming 
this air it provides healthful heat 
and uniform temperature. 


At the same time it drains off the 
used air to permit the inflow of 
warm air, making ventilation con- 
stant and complete. 


In heating, the air (a large volume 
of which is fresh, outside air) passes 
over a welded steel, gas-tight fire 
box which never becomes red hot 
—therefore cannot scorch the super- 
heated air. That’s why we call it 


WARM air—not HOT air. 


This fire box is of one piece, 
with no rivets, no joints—the only 
fire box that is proof against gas or 


dust. 





Constant 
Ventilation 


Untiorm Heat 
No Gas—No Dust 


with the 


“FARQUAR” 


SANITARY FURNACE 


We are making strong statements, 
ready to prove them and to protect you with a 
rigid guarantee. 

Write us for booklet, ‘‘ Sanitation in House 
Heating.’’ Send us details of your house plans ; 
Wwe Will advise you free. 





Without circulation, the air from 
an ordinary furnace must be super- 
heated in order to coax it into the 
rooms. 


This necessitates a red-hot fire 
box which expands the joints, 
allows dust and gas to escape into 
the air supply. 


Steam and hot water provide no 
ventilation whatever. Unless the 
window is open the room is dan- 
gerously unsanitary. The radiators 
harbor dirt; the air stagnates and 
breeds germs. 


These unsanitary features are 
entirely eliminated in the Farquhar 
System. This is why it is approved 
by health authorities—why over 50 
per cent of our business is replacing 
other heating systems. 


The control of the Farquhar is 
automatic, because of a positive, 
never-failing governor arm which 
operates the draft door. You clean 
fire and put in fuel once every 24 
hours; the Farquhar does the rest. 


We stand 


THE FARQUHAR FURNACE COMPANY, Mfrs., 
101 Main Street, Wilmington, Ohio. 


New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Nashville, Chattanooga, 
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A part of your visible tangible assets is your plant 


As an asset it is more valuable if it is unless it is made with a Portland Cement 
durable, fireproof and perfectly adapted to _ that gives the best quality of concrete. 
your needs. Therefore, every man, before planning 

No material offers this combination a factory building, should write for our 
except concrete, and no concrete offers it book, 


“Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction” 


(delivery charges 10 cents), because that 
book tells him why Atlas Cement Concrete 
fulfils his requirements better than any 
other kind of building material. 

It will prove to you, first, that the best 


building material is concrete, and second, 
that the best concrete is made with Atlas 
Portland Cement. 

If you are also a home builder, or home 
owner, there are three other books : 


“Concrete Construction About the Home and on the Farm” (sent free) 
“Concrete Cottages” (sent free) } 
“Concrete Country Residences” (delivery charges 25 cents) 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


THE ATLAS portiano CEMENT Co., Dept. 64, 30 Broad St., New York 


Largest Output of any Cement Company in the Worid— Over 40,C00 Barrels per Day 








Grove’s Music Simplifier 





is the only method of teaching piano and 
organ music, by mail, that has received the 
endorsement of Josef Hofmann, leading 
teachers and the American press. 

Simple, practical, easily mastered even by 








2 — first farm mortgages selected by this SS appeal 
to business men who wish to set aside a portion of their 





funds, women who have the care of their own affairs, ee ee ee ron 
trustees, guardians and banks, irst and lea r. SE) 
Please write for our list of mortgages and booklet “A.” ag Reece ce Se ah pagent wel 
ua 
E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. ful 12 weeks? course an 
Minneapolis, Minn. $ MUSIC SIMPLIFIERCO., - SCRANTON, PA. 





**World’s Standard” because: Serrated bristle 
tufts.reach all the teeth; curved handle and long 
hoe | to clean the back tooth; hole in the handle 
hook to hang it up b 
eeaenan nfusion; p LAY brush in its ellow on 
insures a clea rush. ree 
—— bristle textures; three styles cof 
an 
Write for our free book,**Tooth Truths” 
FLORENOE MFG. COMPANY 
14 Pine St., Florence, Mass., U. 


TOOTH 
mead. 





Prophylactic 








\dullard, as the school frequently succeeds 
|in doing, if it is not done by the ‘family 
wet blanket.” Dr. Shields has done a 
good work for the children who are laid 
upon the Procrustean bed of closely 
‘graded schools, and the misunderstood 
children with whom he has so real a 
sympathy will some day, perhaps, rise 

















THOMAS EDWARD SHIELDS. 


up and call him blest. They will cer- 
tainly do so if this volume falls into the 
hands of the intelligent teachers of America, 
as it ought to do. He has opened up 
new links of thought in a delicate and 
abstruse field of inquiry, and no one who 
knows and loves children will fail to see 
and follow the wisdom of his prescriptions. 

Smith, John B. Our Insect Friends and Enemies. 
The Relation of Insects to Man, to Other Animals, 
to One Another, and to Plants. With a Chapter on 

he War Against Insects.’” IIustrated. 12mo, 


pp. 314. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 
net. 

Spinoza. God, Man, and 
Translated from the Dutch by 
Robinson. Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 178. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co. $1.25 net. 


Stead, William T. How I Know that the Dead 
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Human _ Welfare. 
Lydia Gillingham 


Return. 16mo, pp. 50. Boston: Ball Publishing 
Co. 75 cents net. 

Steiner, Edward A. Tolstoy—The Man and His 
Message. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 353. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50 net. 


Travelers’ Guide for 1909. New York: Euro- 
pean Railway Ticket Department, American Express 
Co., 65 Broadway. 


In this pamphlet will be found a complete 
laccount of the railways of Europe and 
| America, as concerns the price of first-class 
tickets from point to point. Tours in 
|England are planned and a map is ap- 




















POCKET PHOTOGRATFPHY 


34 FOLDING POCKET 


KODAKS 


Pictures, 34% x5%. Price, $20.00 


Have the new Kodak Ball Bearing silent shutters, Superior rapid 
rectilinear: lenses and every adjustment that is desirable in a hand 
camera, yet retain the perfect Kodak simplicity. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 

Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. 
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Pears 


Pears’ Soap leaves the 
skin smooth, cool and 
healthy. There’s no free 
alkali in Pears.’ Only 


good soap and pure. 
Sold here and abroad. 
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pended. The guide will be found useful 


to travelers crossing the Atlantic. 

Walton, George Lincoln. Practical Guide to the 
Wild Flowers and Fruits. IMustrated. 12mo, pp. 
228. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. Marriage ala mode. Pp. 
324. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20. 

It is sometimes a wholesome, if not: 
altogether pleasant, experience 
oursels as ithers see us.”” Such an oppor- 
tunity is afforded by Mrs. Ward’s ‘‘ Mar- 
riage & la Mode’’ which mirrors certain 
undesirable but significant phases of 
American life and manners. The reflection | 
may not flatter us; but, in justice to the 
distinguished author of the novel, 





to ‘“‘see 


it 1s 
only fair to state that she does not criticize 
American failings solely because they are 
American. Her attitude is, on the whole, 
generous and whenever a chance presents 
itself to put in a good word, she has not 
hesitated to do so. This freedom from 
prejudice is illustrated in the brief but 
interesting sketch of political Washington. 

The irrevocability of the marriage bond 


is Mrs. Ward’s text. Her book is an 
earnest protest against the prevalent 


tendency to regard marriage as a mere| 
incident in the life of a man or woman and 
our national laxity in the matter of divorce 
laws receives a large share of her attention. 
The union of an American heiress of the 
“‘emancipated’’ type and a well-meaning 
but rather weak Englishman forms the 
subject-matter of the story. In describing 
the deplorable results of this marriage, 
the author has pointed out the difference 
between the English and the American 
point of view. 

The simplicity and directness of ‘‘Mar- 
Triage 42 la Mode’’ comes as something of a 
surprize. The subtle analysis of character 
and brilliant comment on men and things 
usually associated with Mrs. Ward’s name 





are wanting. On the other hand, its 
forceful appeal compensates largely for 
lack’ of style. 





COULDN’T FOOL HIM 
Doctor Was Firm and Was Right 





Many doctors forbid their patients to 
drink coffee but the patients still drink it 
on the sly and thus spoil all the doctor’s 
efforts, and keep themselves sick. 

Sometimes the doctor makes sure that the 
patient is not drinking coffee and there was 
a case of that kind in St. Paul, where a bus- 
iness man said : 

‘‘ After a very severe illness last winter 
which almost caused my death, the doctor 
said Postum was the only thing that I 
could drink and he just made me quit coffee 
and drink Postum. My illness was caused 
by indigestion from the use of tea and coffee. 

‘*The state of my stomach was so bad that. 
it became terribly inflamed and finally re-| 
sulted ina rupture. I had not drunk Pos- 
tum very long before my lost blood was | 
restored and my stomach was well ‘and 
strong and I have now been using Postum 
for almost a year. When I got up from bed 
after my illness I weighed 98 pounds and 
now my weight is 120. 

‘‘There is no doubt that Postum was’ the | 
cause of this wonderful improvement. I 














Economy of Power 


Everything that requires power—even hand 


power—can be operated better and more 
economically with 










Coffee V7 / , Shs , 
=e Hawlhos 
Coffee a ira 

=" Motors 

Bread 


Save 25 to 40 per cent. of power expense 
The tradesman as well as the manufacturer 

can use them to great advantage for running 
grinders, roasters, mixers, freezers, refriger- 
ators, etc. 

“Hawthorn” Motors are made in 
all sizes from one-twelfth horse 
power up. Wherever there’s a wheel 

to turn there’sa “Hawthorn” Motor 
especially suited to turn it economi- 
cally. 

“Hawthorn” Motors are the result 
of over 30 years’ experience. They 
are built for economy of power— 
for reliable work and durability 
and require but little attention. 
In the home, shop, office 
or store, there are uses 
for a “Hawthorn” 

Motor. 

Send for our free booklet 
No. 8049, telling of their 
convenience, first cost, 

maintenance expense 


Mixers 
Churns 


Meat 
Cutters 



















Sausage 
. Machines 


Machine 
Tools 
of 
all 
kinds. 
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COMPANY 
EASTERN WESTERN 
New York, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Kansas City, 
Boston, Denver, 
Pittsburg, Dallas, 
Atlanta. Omaha. 
CENTRAL PACIFIC 
Chicago, San Francisco, 
Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 

d Cracinaati, attle; 
Minneapolis. Salt Lake City 





Montreal and Winnipeg. 
“> if 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 


"s— Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

















VULGARITY IN SPEECH 


Use proper words to express your real meaning— 
not words “‘almost right.’’ Get ‘‘A Desk-Book of Errors 
in English,” by FRANK H. VizETELty. Price, 75 cts. ; 
by mail, 83 cts. Funk & Wagnalls Company, N.Y. 


BETOKENS THE BOOR 


AND SAFETY 








Because—we have been in business over 14 years— 





Because—aunder the laws we must deposit first 








mortgages equal to at least 75% of our assets with 
a strong trust company, as a protection for our 
depositors — 

Because—we never loan a dollar, except on 
improved real estate worth at least twice as much as 
the loan— 

Because—of a most careful, conservative and 
efficient management. 

Because of these and other reasons, savings deposited 
with this company are absolutely safe. 


The Shoe 
for Comfort 


The Cushion Sole is 
a non-conductor of 
heat, making it an 
Ideal Summer Shoe. 


shall never go back to tea or coffee. but shall 
always stick to the food drink that. brought 
me back to health and strength.’’ 

Look for the little book, ‘‘The Road to 


They are also exceptionally profitable in interest 
return. 
On Time Deposits we pay 6% 
On Savings, payable on demand, 5% 


WORTH CUSHION SOLE SHOES 


Men’s, $4.00 to $6.00 Women’s, $2.00 to $5.00 


If your dealer does not keep them write for booklet. 








W ll ill ”: ke ‘cc " 9 ” , INTEREST CHECKS MAILED EVERY SIX MONTHS 1 

ellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason. THE CUMMINGS CO.; Dept. C i] +s Write..today for, the book: 
Ever read the above letter? A new one} 406 washington Street, Boston, Mass, 1225 Broadway, New | | CALVERT -MORTGAGE-& DEPOSIT CO, 

appears from time to time. They are. genus | J York, Noy: Biden and ane ee eile Pa. : F 


3 570 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 15 Sduth 13theStreet, Phila., Pa. 1045' Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
ame, true, end full-of human interest. — a . 
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BEFORE | 
YOU BUILD 


Learn About Concrete 
The 20th Century Builder 


It is superior in many points to any other 
material and gives to your building a maximum 
of strength, durability and beauty at the very 
lowest cost. Specify 


Dragon 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


CONCRETE 


and you are sure of the very highest grade of 
Concrete obtainable — fire-proof, weather-proof 
and with no limit to architectural possibilities. 

Whatever you are going to build, Dragon Con- 
crete offersthe greatest utility and aneconomy of 
construction that you cannot afford to overlook, 


Uniform 





Dragon has been on the market for more than 
20 years and has been used exclusively in some of 
the most notable structures in this country. 
Dragon tests above Government standards in 
every point. Its manufacturers have been mak- 
ing the highest grade of Cement for more than 
three-quarters of a CENTURY. 

ones you build, write for our latest book about Concrete. 
It will show you the many ad tages and possibilities of Con- 
creteconstruction. Tellus your difficulties and the advice of our 
expert consulting engineer is at your service without charge. 


The Lawrence Cement Company 
ERNEST R. ACKERMAN, Pres’t 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


The CUMBERLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Cumberland, Md. : 


THE BUCCANEERS. An up-to-date story of the 
black flag in business, by Henry M. Hype. 12mo, 
cloth, 236 pa; $1.20 net. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Pubs., New York. 

























A Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 
largel 4 on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health, 

This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sovrces, 


i (Tllustrated) 8) a 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge » Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Kaowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Rich Cleth Binding, Full Geld Stamp, Ilustrated, 
‘Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinions "' and Table of Contests, 


Puritan Pub. Co., 713 Perry Bidg., Phila., Pa, 














CURRENT POETRY 


Saturday Night 
By James OppENHEIM 


The lights of Saturday night beat golden, golden over 
the pillared street; 

The long plate-glass of a Dream-World olden is as 
the footlights shining sweet. 

Street-lamp—flambeau—glamour of trolley—comet- 
trail of the trains above, 

Splash where the jostling crowds are jolly with echo- 
ing laughter and human love. 





This is the City of the Enchanted, and these are 
her Enchanted People; 
Far and far is Daylight, haunted with whistle of mill | 


and bell of steeple. | 


The Eastern tenements loose the women, the Western | 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


flats release the wives } 

To touch, where all the ways are common, a glory 
to their sweated lives. 

} 

The leather of shoes in the brilliant casement sheds 
a luster over the heart; 

The high-heaped fruit in the flaring basement glows 
with the tints of Turner’s art. 

Darwin's dream and the eyes of Spencer saw not such 
a gloried race 

As here, in copper light intenser than desert sun, 


glides face by face. 


This drab washwoman dazed and breathless, ray- 
chiseled in the golden stream, 

Is a magic statue standing deathless—her tub and 
soap-suds touched with Dream. 

Yea, in this people, glamour-sunnied, democracy 
wins heaven again; 

Here the unlearned and the unmoneyed laugh in the 
lights of Lover's Lane! 


O Dream-World lights that lift the ether millions of 
miles to the Milky Way! 

To-night Earth rolls through a golden weather that 
lights the Pleiades where they play! 

Yet . . . God? Does he lead these sons and daugh- 
ters? Yea, do they feel with a passion that stills. 

God on the face of the moving waters, God in the 
quiet of the hills? 


Yet ... what if the million-mantled mountains, 
and what if the million-moving sea 

Are here alone in fagades and fountains—our deep 
stone-world of humanity— 

We builders of cities and civilization walled away 
from the sea and the sod 

Must reach, dream-led, for our revelations through 
one another—as far as God. 


Through one another—through one another—no 
more the gleam on sea or land 

But so close that we see the Brother—and under- 
stand—and understand! 

Till, drawn in swept crowd, closer, closer, we see the 
gleam in the human clod, 

And clerk and foreman, pedler and grocer, are in 
our Family of God! 

—Aitlantic Monthly (July). 





The Watershed 
(On the way from Munich to Verona) 
By ALicE MEYNELL 


Black mountains pricked with pointed pine 
A melancholy sky. 
Outdistanced was the German vine; 
The sterile fields lay high. 
Through swarthy Alps I journeyed forth 
Aloft; it was the North, the North; 
Bound for the Noon was I. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
compnesseo YE AST 


HAS HO EQUAL 
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“Paint it 


of with New- 
Court Skin and 
Plaster Sorget it.” 


For a Cut or Scratch 





Clean the wound thoroughly. Then paint it with 
acoatof New-Skin. The New-Skin will dry into 
a tough, flexible film under which the wound will 
heal rapidly without further attention. — 


For a Hang-Nail 


Trim the hang-nail close with sharp manicure 
scissors; then coat it with Mew-Skin, applying a 
second coat after the first has dried, if necessary. 
After that the hang nail will not bother you and will 
proceed to heal itself. 


For Split Lips 


Flatten out the &» with the fingers and touch it 
lightly with Mew-Skin. Hold the lip flat for a 
moment until the Mew-Skix dries. There will then 
be no further annoyance and no further temptation 
to bite or touch the lips. 

New-Skin is also good for Burns, Blisters, Cal- 
lous Spots and Chafed Feet. 


Dept. B, Newskin Co., New York 


For sale by druggists everywhere, 10 and 25 cents, 
or sent by mail. Stamps taken. 














Privately Printed Books 
Memoirs, Historical W orks, Poetry and Essays 


We are especially well prepared to undertake 
the complete production of literary works for 
those who desire to have their books printed 
privately. All styles of appropriate binding, cloth, 
pares: leather, and all of the latest and most art- 
stic book type-faces, will be shown ina complete 
“dummy,” with designs and page treatment, 
which we will make without charge. 

Write today to the largest producers of high 
grade printing and engraving in America. 

The Gakestde Press 
R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 
Printers . Binders . Designers . Engravers 
149-155 Plymouth Place Chicago 














A Cheap Water Power 


Asa reHable and economical water power for 
blic institutions, farmers, owners of factories 
and country homes, the 


Niagara Hydraulic Ram 


has no equal. Better than a gasoline 
or windmill. Send for booklet K 

on estimate. We furnish Caldwell 

Tanks and Towers. 

NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO., 


140 Nassaa St, N.Y. 


WHAT’S A VACATION 
Without a Smoke! 


and what’s a smoke without 
Ss agent the wyegeo We gard 
a bite or a regret.” Its cool, mel- 
low age od of the pure tobacco 
certainly does make the outing 
a real pleasure. 


Spuilman ffi alle 


SMOKING 













Factory, Chester, Pa. 





TOBACCO 


SPECIAL VACATION OFFER, Ifyour dealer will not 

supply you, send his name and 50c. for a 40c. can of Spilman Mix- 

ture and a 25c, tobacco pouch, prepaid. Meney if satisBed. 
19 on. 40c.; 336 02. 75c.; 4¢1b $1.65; 1 Ib. $3.30 prepaid. 

Free booklet ‘How to Smoke a Pipe.” Write for it today. 


E. HOFFMAN COMPANY, Mtrs., 184 Madison Street, Chicago 
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I seemed to breast the streams that day; 
I met, opposed, withstood 
Thé Northward rivers on their way, 
My heart against the flood— 
My heart that strove to rise and reach, 
And felt the love of altering speech, 
Of frontiers, in its blood. 


But oh, the unfolding South! the burst 

Of summer! Oh to see 
Of all the Southward brooks the first! 

The traveling heart went free 
With endless streams; that strife was stopt. 
And down a thousand vales I dropt. 

I flowed to Italy. 

—Collier’s Weekly. 


Motherhood 
By Rutu HammittT 


© God, I know his sins are red, 

‘That it were better he were dead; 

But was’t not thou, O Lord, who said 
Out of thy master mercy: ‘‘Tho 

‘Thy sins be scarlet ’’—even so, 

And his are scarlet, Lord, I know— 


“They shall be made as white as snow?”’ 


‘Then hear me—hear! For, oh, I pray 
‘Through all the night and all the day 
Since ever that he went away— 

Pray as I seek him in the street 

Amid the myriad tramping feet 
Down such rough roads, and even ask 
‘Thy favor at the household task; 
Yes, pray upon my weary bed 

Until the gray of dawn glows red; 

Tho none may guess! O Mighty One, 
Father, deal gently with my son! 


I know the Law thyself didst say, 
For every sin some soul must pay— 
But I recall his clinging hands, 
His tender mouth, his big eyes wet 
With tears, it seemed, from heavenly lands: 
‘O Lord, he is my baby yet! 
So, if a payment there must be 
For one so sweet and weak as he, 
Exact it, O my God, from me! 
—The Circle (July). 





PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


HOW CATHARINE WRIGHT HELPED HER 
BROTHERS 


WitHovut doubt much of the notable success of 
Wilbur and Orville Wright is due to the sympathy, 
devotion, and cooperation of their sister Miss Cathar- 
ine Wright, who has just returned with them from 
Europe. Says a writer in Hampton’s Magazine 
(July): 


There is no prettier story than the devotion of the 
members of the Wright family each to the other. 
There were five children—four boys and a girl. One 
of the boys left home early and now resides in Kansas. 
Another became a bookkeeper and had a family of his 
own to look after. 

The sister fitted herself for teaching and secured a 
a place in the public schools of Dayton, Ohio. Wilbur 
and Orville remained at home with their parents and 
this sister. About the time the two brothers got 
through school the bicycle craze was at its height and 
they engaged in bicycle-repairing as a business. 

It was while conducting this business that they be- 
gan working upon a machine which developed into 
the flying-machine. Their original idea was to make a 
toy, a sort of aerial toboggan upori which a fellow 
could have fun. 

They constructed a plane of that kind and found 
that so long as it moved forward it would support 
them. Then the idea of attaching a motor to it and 
driving it forward entered their minds. 

It was at this critical period in their careers that 
the aid of the sister was sought. She had taken an 
interest in the gliding-machine, but when they began 
talking about flying-machines she grew enthusiastic. 





Right away Wilbur and Orville Wright, with the | 





ent Per Meal 
Pays Your Fuel Bill 


Write for FREE Booklet. 


The Kahn Fireless Cooker 


SENT ANYWHERE ON TRIAL AT OUR EXPENSE AND RISK 


Can be loaded while you are getting’ breakfast 
with a full course dinner —soup, baked fish, 
roast meat (beef, lamb, chicken, pork, or game of 
any description), three vegetables and pudding. 


This requires only 30 sinutes’ preparation 
before locking up the Cooker, after which it 
may be left three hours or fifteen. 

The only Fireless Cooker which will perfectly 
Roast, Steam and Boil. ‘Tested by the U. S. Army 
and adopted by it. Now in use on Battle Ships of 
the U.S. Navy. Endorsed by the leading Cooking 
Schools. Built on scientific principles and pro- 
tected by basic U. S. patents. Compact. No space 
is wasted. Sanitary. Large Kettle, large Cas- 


serole, small Casserole, and perforated Rest —all 
made of agate wear, insuring cleanliness. 


A Good First Dinner to Try 


Roast Lamb, potatoes, onions, spinach, rice pud- 
ding. It will be perfectly cooked —hot and ready 
to serve upon return from church, or theatre, or a 08k, YE Gein scivien 
calling, or shopping, and mo fire needed after your ECTIONA f 
breakfast dishes are washed. OF se SR INSIDE 











People who go hunting, fishing, camping out, yachting or automobiling are daily contracting 
the Kahn Fireless Cooker habit. 


It cooks while you hunt, fish, sail, swim or ride,—absolutely with no fire after the break- 
fast dishes are washed. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET and 15 Days’ FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


Don’t doubt! Don’t say it can’t be done! The free book proves that it can. But we do 
not ask you to take our word for it. We offer to send a Kann Fireless Cooker on absolute 
Free Trial for 15 DAYS to any responsible person. Not a cent of security—nor a promise 
to buy. Just your word that you will give it a test. We even agree to pay the freight, and 
will take it back if it fails to do all we claim for it. A postal card with your name and address 
sent to us today will bring you the book free by return mail. Address, 


KAHN FIRELESS COOKER COMPANY, 43 Congress a Boston, Mass. 
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GRAVIES 


test the ability of a cook. 
To insure success use 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSH! 
sic This is the kind Mellin’s Food raises. 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast ged nature comes from 
7 ea. ° 
Meats and many other | , Coed health comes from prover | 
4 | ‘ood, 
dishes oy an by its ial Mice ahaa ais 
use. Iryi 


Shun Substitutes. 
Jour Duncan's Sons, Agts., N, Y. ; i . 
‘ < TRIS 
OREN EEeTI ; act 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 


ig writes when it should, instantly, 








$250 


AND UP 




















always; requires no shaking. But 
you can't get a single diop out of 
it when the ink should stay ‘aside. 
IT WON'T LEAK. The construction 
positively forbids. Carry i, upside down 
or any way you please. IT WON'T 
K, because it can't. No possibility 
of inky fingers, ink-stained pockets and 
clothes. Let your dealer show it to you. 
Your own eye-sight will convince you at 
a glance that Moore’s is the pen that you 
should have. If he does not sell it, send 
us his name and address with your own, 
and we will forward him an assortment 
from which you can choose. 
Prices $2.50 up. Moore's Midget, 
3-1/2" long, $2.50 


AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY 
170 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 













































































































































IRVING’S WIZARD PIPE 


Draft and fire below, tobacco above, kept dry and sweet by the 
rising heat. Severest tests prove principle radically new, abs« slutely 
correct. Antiseptic wick absorbs all the mvisture. Nicotine proof. 


No Spilling of Fire, Ashes or Tobacco 
3 Styles: Str. or Cvd. Stems. Style X, $1.00; 
Style O, $1.50; Style XX, Sterling Silver 
mounted in leather covered case, $2.00. 
French Briar Bowls, Rubber Stema. Mailed 
with 1 doz. cartridges on receipt of price. 
Wizard Patent Developing Co., Ine. 
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Ironing Made Easy 


You can obtain a better finish on your fine linen, plain 
ea flat work with less effort and expense, in one- 
fourth the sag required by the old method, by 


Spex [RoR 


Heated by gas or gasoline— 
1 cent per hour. Where we 
have no dealer we will 
4 Ironer on 30 Days’ 


£ 
Booklet showing different sizes and a 
AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO. W32K. Lake St. Chi 





























Eien You Shave Yourself 7——\ 


With a Basse Dry Hone you can 
in 10 seconds make your razor edge 
equal to 2 barber's. Wet hones us- 
ually take half an hour ofan expert. 
Busse’s Hones require no skill ; any- 
body can use them; adapted to 
either plain or safety styles. A 
gentleman said, “I would not take 
$25 for mine if I could not get 
another; have used it 5 years and 
my razor is as good as new,"’ 
$1.00 PREPAID 


Costs nothing if not satisfactory. 


BUSSE & CO.. 527 Walnut St., Cincinnati, o 




































































% we SHIP » APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay a freigh 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICES ti.ccce 


pe 
ly ir of tires from anyone at any price 
a) ungil you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENTS Sozioe" ti 
making big 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 

We Sots ero ab x than any ot! 01 
Tires, Coaste rakes, single wheels, 
parts, repairs and sundries at Aalf usual prices. 

Do Not Wait; write oday for our special offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. p273 CHICAGO 













































































































Dept. 4, 185 W. 31st Street, New York | 


| 


| aid of their sister, took up the serious study of aero- 
| nautics. 

They read everything printed on the subject, the 
sister ordering the books for them as they learned of 
the volumes that had appeared. They did not. be- 
lieve everything they read in the books, and that was 
their salvation, in a sense. 

Miss Wright made the calculations and her brothers 
made the experiments. The ‘three worked together. 
Before any demonstration was made, before her 

| brothers had tested the machine they were building, 
Miss Wright knew that it was possible for man to fly. 
She was the first woman in the world to know it 
| positively. She knew it because she herself had made 
| the calculations. She was willing to stake what little 
money she had saved from her salary as a school 
teacher, along with the smaller amount her brothers 
| had saved, upon the outcome of the device to be 
made according to her calculations. She staked 
| it and she won, 





| When the machine was completed and was found 
to be a success and it became desirable to get in 
touch with the nations of the world it was Catharine 
Wright who brought the aeroplane to the attention 
}of the men who would have to be dea!t with. The 


ments received were written by this woman in the | 
name of her brothers. 

All this time Miss Wright was going daily to the 
schoolroom. 
took any interest in the flying-machine. They knew 
that it was characteristic of the Wrights to be devoted 
to one another, but they did not know that this 
patient schoo!-teacher had mastered the intricacies of 
the air and that she had been in correspondence with 





Governments carrying on the promotion end of the | 


flying-machine. 

Even after the Wright become 
famous and her brothers were demonstrating it to the 
world Miss Wright continued her occupation of 
teaching. It was not until Orville Wright met with 
the accident at Fort Myer which came near costing 

| him his life that she gave up her position and hastened 

‘to him, She remained until he was able to travel, 

/took him home, nursed him to health, and accom- 
panied him on his recent trip to France. 

| Miss Wright has always been modest and retiring. 


aeroplane had 


In the schoolroom she was popular, despite the fact 
she was exacting. She is one woman who has proved 
that she could keep a secret. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Legitimate.—Tue CLiient—'‘'I thought you left 
word in your office that you were out on important 
legal business ?”’ 

THE CouNSELOR—‘‘ Just so. This ball-game seems 
to be highly important, and I can assure you that it is 
perfectly legal.’’—-Chicago News. 


Generally.—‘‘ Please, sir,’’ said the office boy, 

**me gran’mudder’s dead, an’ I want de afternoon off.”’ 
“Johnny,” exclaimed his employer, severely, 

you know where little boys go who tell lies?” 
“Yes, to de ball-game,”’ replied 


unblushingly.—Philadelphia Record. 


“do 


sit; Johnny, 


An Effective Argument.—* 
the children?” 

“T can't help it.” 

“But, dear, you are hurting your game 
bridge.’’—Kansas City Journal. 


Why worry about 


of 


my 


A Shade of Difference.—WirE—"* 
ferent man to my first husband.” 
Yes, I am, I am 
"—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


You're 


HusBanp-—"* thank goodness. 
alive: he’s dead. 


Case For a Desperate Remedy.—Tue Proup 


MotTHER—" This boy do grow more like ‘is father every 
day.” 
THe NEIGHBOR—‘Do ’e, pore dear? And ’ave 


you tried omeyting? —Sketch 


Poor Old Jersey.—‘‘ Here's a New- Jersey man who 
says he’s happier in jail than out.”’ 
“Probably true. 
| to some other State?” 


But why doesn’t“hé try moving 
—Cleveland Leader. 
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letters which the representatives of foreign vert | 


Even their neighbors did not know she | | 


a dif- 


Educate 
Your Child 
at Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
Established 1897 


Daily lessons and detailed in- 
struction — the same as given 
to our pupils in the school’s own 
class rooms — with books and 
materials, by means of which 

children from six to twelve 
| years of age may be oteauk at home by parents, teachers 

or gevernesses according to the best. modern’ methods 
and under the guidance and supervision of a school with 

a national reputation for training young children. For 
| catalogue and sample lessons addre: 


V. M. HILLYER, Headmaster 
10 Chase Street Baltimore, Md. 


ave Y LUi ONE ¢ 


Ve mean a Daus Improved . Top 
"Suan that ideal assistant always 
ready to quickly make 100 copies from 
pen-written and 50 copies from type- 
written original. Complete Duplica- 
tor, cap size rints 8&x 

13in. )costs $5.00 \ wit a 

want your money until you aresat- 

isfied, so if interested just write us 

to send it on 10 Days’ Trial, with- 
| ont Deposit. That’s fair enough isn’t it? Then send to-day. The Felix 
| P, Daus Duplieator Company, Daus Blig , 111 John Street. New York. 


Save Your Old Safety Razor Blades! 


Give your new ones a true, velvety, poepoutiin 
|edge by a moment’s. stropping with the deat 
| Holder. But don’t buy any more new 3 <a 
| blades! A few seconds will give discarded ones new 
life—make them better than new. Thirty days’ trial! 
Money back if not satisfied! Packed a" traveling 
case, postpaid, $1. IDEAL HOLDER Co, 

Box 16 ec seal Ohio 



























rR BOOK ON DEVELOPERS 
with every order of 
ENSIGN FILMS 
Hauff Developers, 


Imperial Plates Sussex Paper 
Free catalogue on request 
G. GENNERT, Dept. (8 


NEW YORK, 24-26 E. 13th St. 
CHICAGO, 20-24 State St. 








[PLE funds or savings can be promptly set to 
work earning a profitable rate o interest 
if deposited with this institution on our 6% 
Secured Certificate plan. 

Please write for booklet *‘ F."’ 


SALT LAKE SECURITY E TRUST C 


CAPITAL AN2$350.00000 — SALT LAKE CITY 


EWRITERS mane 
MAKES 
All the Standard Machines Sole or Rented Any- 
| where at {to 4 M’f’r’s Prices, allowing Rental 
| I Prise, Shipped with privilege o* 
ination, Write for Mustrated Catalog V. 
Ty pewriter Emporium,92-94 Lake St.,Chieage 


Tricycles for Cripples 


Chairs for 


Invalids 


Complete catalog 
sent on request. Write for it today. 


| WORTHINGTON CO., 205 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio 
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TO TRANSATLANTIC TOURISTS 
“The Traveler’: Handbook” is just what you will need. 
Full of hints. .00 net; sy mail $1.10. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 44-60 East 23d Street. New York. 


|\CASH FOR BACK NUMBERS 
| OF LITERARY DIGEST 


| For anynumbers vous 1 and 4,andforwhole 
numbers 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 37:66, 73,80, 111, 118, 
| 120, and ggo. - for semi-annual indexes, I, 2, 
3, 4. 5, 16, 18, 24, 26, 27 and 28, tareed to- 
us at once, onaigeid, in good condition, we will 
pay ten cents a copy or credit the amount on 
subscription, |. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 
44-60 East 23rd Street, New York 
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Special Notice 


Regarding Change of Date 


August Financial 
Issue 


Owing to the July 31 issue being 
our ANNUAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL NUMBER it has 
been necessary to change the date 
of the August Department 


“Investments 4 Finance’ 


to 
July Twenty-Fourth 

So large a portion of our sub- 
scribers are interested in our 
financial issues, and are accus- 
tomed to expect them in the last 
issue of each month, that we take 
this opportunity of directing 
their attention to the above 
change for this month only. 


Theliterary Digest 














Choosing A School 


At this season of the year many readers 
of THe Lirerary Dicsst are considering 
the all-important question: ‘*What School 
Next Fall?”’ 

It is a subject requiring careful thought, 
and accurate information is of vital 
importance, 

We shall publish on July 31st the 


Annual Educational 


Number 


of Tue Lrrerary Dicest. 

It will contain the announcements of 
the best private schools, 

There will be special articles on impor- 
tant educational topics with many valuable 
Suggestions to parents having children to 
enter in schools next Fall. 

All schools will be glad to send you 
their catalogues upon request and answer 
all questions, If you do not find among our 
announcements just the school you desire, 
or if you desire special information on the 
school question, don’t hesitate to write us 
for additional suggestions, 


Address School Department. 


ThefiteraryDigest 














A Youthful Reasoner.—A teacher in a midland 
town in England is noted, says a writer in M. A. P., 
for his patriotic fervor. One day in class, while in a 
particularly uplifted mood, he turned to one of his 
pupils, an average English boy of twelve. 

‘“Now, Tommy,”’ said he, ‘“‘tell us what you would 
think if you saw the Union Jack waving proudly 
over the field of battle.” 

“*T should think,”’ replied Tommy, ‘‘that the wind 
was blowing.” —Youth’s Companion, 


The Charge of the Fright Brigade.—It required 
3,000 London policemen to check the latest attempt 
of the suffragettes to enter the House of Commons. 
—News Item. 

Arf a square, 
Arf a square, 
Arf a square onward, 
Inter th’ jaws of jail 
Strode th’ two ’undered\ 
Bobbies to right of ’em, 
Bobbies to left of ’em, 
Bobbies in front of ’em, 
Bustled an’ blundered. 
Inter th’ jaws o’ jail, 
Inter ol’ Hollowell, 
Strode th’ two ’undered! 


Stormed at with ‘oot an’ yell, 
Bravely they fit and fell; 
Inter ol’ Hollowell, 
Strode th’ two ’undered! 
They didn’t reason why, 
But let their flippers fly 
Closin’ a Bobby’s eye— 
While th’ world wondered. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


Tricks in all Trades.—StrRaNGER—" Zum Don- 
nerwetter, now you have cut my chin a second time! 
If you can’t shave better than that you will lose all 
your customers pretty quick.” 

BarBer’s APPRENTICE— Not at all! I am not 
allowed to shave the regular customers yet. I only 
shave strangers!’ —Tit-Bits. 





Incomprehensible.—At a baseball game in 
Chicago the gatekeeper hurried to Comisky, leader of 
the White Sox, and said: 

‘“‘Umpire Hurst is here with two friends. Shall I 
pass ’em in?” ‘ 

‘‘An umpire with two friends!” gasped Comisky. 
“*Sure!’’—Everybody’s. 


Negro Lingo.—Senator Taylor of Tennessee tells 
of an old negro whose worthless son was married 
secretly. The old man heard of it and asked the boy 
if he was married. ‘‘I ain’t sayin’ I ain’t,’’ the boy 
replied. ‘‘Now, you Rastus,’”’ stormed the old man, 
“IT ain’t askin’ you is you ain’t; I is askin’ you 
ain’t you is.’—Troy Times. 





Breakfast a la Mode.—‘‘ John, I believe the new 
girl has stolen the whisk-broom; I left it on the dining- 
room table last night.” 

“*T guess the joke’s on me, Mary; it was not quite 
light when I got up this morning and I thought you 
had left a shredded-wheat biscuit out for my break- 
fast.”"-—Houston Post. 


Our Public Schools.—ScuHoo._-TEACHER— Who 
can make a sentence using the word ‘indisposition?’”’ 

Toucu PupIit (assuming a pugilistic pose) —‘ When 
youse wants to fight youse stand in dis position!’’— 
Town Topics. 


So Say We All.—SocioLocist—‘Do you have 
much trouble keeping down expenses?” 

THE ToIL—ER—‘‘ Not so much as keeping up the 
revenue.”--Milwaukee Journal. 





Identified.—Sunpay-ScHOOL SUPERINTENDENT— 
“Elsie, can you tell me anything about the epistles?” 

LITTLE EL_s1E—‘‘I guess they were the wives of the 
apostles.”"—Chicago News. 








The kind with the 


natural flavor of 


Dice ns ot 
LUE| ABEL 
KETCHUP 


Made from luscious, red-ripe 

tomatoes — the pick of the 

crop, and contains only those 

ingredients 

Recognized and Endorsed by the 
U. S. Government 





Every one of our products is, 
and always has been 


Pure and Unadulterated 


The Food Law has made necessary no 
change in either our formulas or labels. 
Not only our ketchup but a// our 
products—soups, canned fruits, vege- 
tables and meats, jams, jellies, pre- 
serves, etc.—are the acknowledged 
standard of purity and delicious flavor. 
INSIST UPON GOODS 
BEARING OUR NAME 


Visitors always welcome to every part of our 
kitchens and factory 


Send for our free booklet ‘‘ Original Menus” 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Special Bargains in 
Summer Reading 


Rattling Good Fiction 
Full of Snap and Vigor 


E offer below a limited number of high-class books for Sum- 
mer Reading at greatly reduced prices. 

there are only a few copies to be had; quick action is desirable. 

or over, we will allow you az additional 10 per cent. discount. 


In some instances 








s@r All perfect 
Bocks — clean 
and unhurt. 








Sign and mail coupon with remittance, noting titles of books wanted. 


If your order amounts to $5.00 
The books are all sent postpaid. 
















































































Copies Special || Copies Special 
on 4 ain || on Spates Bargain 
Hand Price | Price || Hand mice | Price 
4 NTHA .AT THE WORLD’S 13 |THE UnTLs VANITIES OF MRS. 
FAIR. * By. Marietta Holley. Il- | WHITTAKER. A captivating 
lustrated, half leather......... | $4.00 |$1.95 story. by John Strange Winter. $1.10 |$ .46 
3 | SAMANTINA IN EUROPE. By itu." \° 
rietta Holley, us’ » ha le y 
ieee ana cepa 4.00} 1.95 F, Berkele a ae 
| most popular books of the day 
10 TapRY Tap OTH UL COME o | mys water-color frontis- 
events from the time of the Cru- | piece by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
cifixion to the destruction of | and numerous drawings and en- 1.65 0 
Jerusalem. By George Croly. gravings by the author......... . 9 
SO osksseerseos5 mepetcs: 1.40; .92)/ 11 THE REAL LATIN QUARTER, By 
e erkeley Smi acy 
Ib Tie W Lt (OF WOME en calle. Sketches of me life and charac- 
dotes, etc. By Kate nborn. ters of the famous Bohemia of 
A beautiful book. ramo, Cloth.| 1.50! .52 Paris. 1oodrawings and sketches 
3 by the author. Two carica- 
8 | FOR CHARLIE’S SAKE. Sixteen tures in color by the French 
yoems. By John Palmer Wil- 1.00 38 artist Sancha, and water-color 
— fies sehapaisnaeeyGhens . . frontispiece by F. Hopkinson| . 
7 THAN HALE, rue Soest Pa- Smith. 12mo, cloth, 205 pages.| 1.33] .80 
Aaror, y William Ordway SAMANTHA YS. JOSIAH. A 
Partridge. Cloth.............| 1.00) .42]/ 5 |"cnoanion to ‘Samantha in 
9 | KULOSKAP, THE MASTER. _In- Europe” being the story of a 
dian le; Pg By Charles God- borrowed automobile and what 
frey aes and John Dyneley came of it. Comicillustrations 
PREMED, OE iv cs0ssvicccnsccee 2.00 -98 by Bart Haley. tame, cloth, 1.50 
13 | SWEET CICELY, or Jostau as A id 4OO PAQES. eevee ceceeveresesene sii -90 
Pouitic1aNn. By Marietta Hol- 4 | HOW PARIS AMUSES ITSELF. By 
PP MMO nec cacrsccccsscess 2.00 98 F. . Hotkeley ee he jolly 
in m ok is very 
= — Se te eon el te | incarnation of that spirit of 
world in hell to those on earth 1.00 amusement which reigns su- 
USS ee Ses 00) .61 => Lata a oe 
15 | LETTERS FROM HEAVEN. Sup- | six in colere—ciutnen full-page 
J eaeeer mnie bya enter | half-tone inserts—s8 full-page 
n heaven to her son on eart 1.00 | 61 text ‘drawings = 58 half-page 
Clo: th Cee e ener eee eee eeeeeee ‘a i . | and commas text rawings yy 
10 A PECULIAR PEOPLE, THE DOUK- | the authors and other Frenc 
RS. By Aylmer Maude. = | artists. 12mo, cloth, illumin- 
Gon, beee ses bees shawn was 1.50 -52 | ated cover. 334 pages.......+- 1.65 90 
11 | MRS. MAYBRICK’S OWN STORY. 5 |CHARLOTTE TEMPLE. By Su- 
Fifteen years in an English pri- 90 | | sanna H. Rowson. Biographi- 
son, Cloth....... phaunbireon se 1.20 | 52 cal and Historical. 12mo, 259 47 
20 UNDER MY OWN ROOF. The | | } 0} 4 ee 1.25 ° 
story of the acquisition of a || g |THE maaar’s MILLIONS. By 
home anda husband. By Adel- | Frances Aymar Matthews. A 
aide L, Rouse. Cloth........| 1.20| .46| brightentertaining novel. 1zmo.| 1.00| .41 
15 |THE NEEDLE’S EYE. A dramatic 1 9 THE PRINCESS CYNTHIA and her 
— of a poor boy who rose to wooing by a brave knight, Sir 
ealth and became a philan- | Palemedes. Cloth............| 1.20] .48 
ann t. By Florence Morse | 
conning AW gyda 1.50} .sei| 11 |" RACE CAT CLUB, y James 
14 | DANIEL EVERTON. A iors story D. Carrothers 7. ans SS 1.00} .41 
laid in the Philippine: S- - 
ma p benny tot: 8 peeee < so} ae 46 || 15 THE SONS OF A LORY. a x Alf 
18 | TITLEBAT TITMOUSE.  [llustra- manifested in the world’s great- 
ted edition of this famous novel. » est poets, artists, aang dana 
By Dr. Samue} Warren. Cloth.| 1.50 -50 scientists and explorers........ 1.50; .56 
15 |THE SEARCHERS. Arter Love, 17 | CAPTAIN JINKS, HERO. A keen 
Trutu, Sin. A Story. By satire on war in which the paral- 
Margaretta Bryde. Cloth..... 50 58 it between ——— sol- 
16 |THE SUMMIT HOUSE MYSTERY. iery is unerringly 
A story of tragic intensity, By Emest H. Grosby.sccreesese 1.50| .56 
cp ienslt Clieth........- 1.50| .52|| 19 |THINGS SEEN IN MOROCCO. 
19 | IN LONDON TOWN. By F-. Ber- ‘ascinating sketches by 
keley Smith, The latest of this Dawson. Abundantly illustrated} 2.50} 1.49 
popular auther’s books, illustra- 10 INT DARKEST ENGLAND AND THE 
a Athan: Oy ace ee 
aris books oth, profusely om n - 
illustrated... .... rai eed 1.65| .90 Donald........ cooeuuesiasssuet Sees. Mae 
SUMMER READING—BARGAIN SALE Send remittance 
Funx & Wacna.ts Company, New York. invariably with 
Enclosed find $............for which send me every order, and 
the book or 
“SCENE ne ee ae Se books _ selected 
D7-37-9 OIE coc crap sector utara rei Re will be sent post- 
UM ca cdeesgachis thas haschccdashessadentssavearisscdcsiaksbeetiebias } 
Fill in the name of books wanted, with bargain sale price as shown in the paid by return ONLY 
column to the right. mail. 


























A Rarity.—This story is told of the great Brooklyn 
preacher: Some would-be wag sent Henry Ward 
Beecher a letter, containing on a sheet of paper only 
the words, ‘‘April Fool.” Mr. Beecher opened it, 
and then a delighted smile beamed over his face as 
he exclaimed: ‘‘Well! I’ve often heard of a man 
writing a letter and forgetting to sign it, but this is 
the first case of a man signing his name and forgetting 
to write the letter.” —United Presbyterian. 

Higher Education.—The absent-minded pro- 
fessor returned home one evening, and, after ringing 
his front doorbell for some time to no effect, heard 
the maid’s voice from the second-story window, 
“The professor is not in.”” . 

“All right,” quietly answered the professor; ‘I'll 
call again.” And he hobbled down the stone steps. 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Would Account For It.—O’Cxea—"’Tis sthrange 
we never hear any more about that famous Fillypino, 
Aggynaldo;—I wonder what become iv him?” 

Mutcany—"‘I’ll bet ye they ilicted him vice- 
prisident iv th’ Fillypines!""—Jilustrated Sunday 
Magazine. 

The Arm That Failed.—Mapce—‘‘I was sitting 
in the hammock with that young man, and he let 
me fall out.” 

Majorie—" Was he so clumsy?” 

Mapce—“‘No, so modest.”—Town Topics. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


July 3—Successful tests of Maxim’s gun-silencer are 
made before German officials, 


July, Sieg Gomez signs the Cuban Lottery 


July 9.—The French Chamber of Deputies adopts 
a resolution asking the Government to call a con- 
ference of the Powers in order to obtain an agree- 
ment for tariff reductions, 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


July 2.—The Senate adopts the Corporation Tax 
Amendment to the Tariff Bill by a vote of 60 
to 11. 


July, 3.—The Senate adopts the maximum and 
minimum section of the Tariff Bill. 


President Taft and his family leave Washington 
for their summer home at Beverly, Mass. 


July 4.—The Senate Finance Committee decides 
to retain the section of the Tariff Bill providing 
for the establishment of a customs court. 


July 5.—The Senate adopts by a unanimous vote 
a resolution submitting to the States a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for an income tax. 

July. 7.—The Senate rejects Senator Bailey’s Income 

ax Amendment to the Tariff Bill, but accepts 
an amendment striking out the exemption of 
holding companies from the corporation tax 


measure and adopts the Finance Committee’s 
provision for a customs court. 


July 9.—The Conference Committees from the Sen- 
ate and the House hold their first meeting after 
an interview between President Taft and Senator 

Idrich. 


GENERAL 


July 2.—Orville Wright’s aeroplane is badly dam- 
aged at Fort Meyer. 


July 3.—The conviction of the eight Reeifoot Lake 
Nightriders is reversed by the Tennessee Su- 
preme Court, and the cases are remanded for 
new trials. 


July 5.—Governor Hughes and Seth Low are the 
principal speakers at the beginning of the cele- 
bration of the Champlain tercentenary at Crown 
Point. : 

President Taft takes part ir the celebration of 
the two nundred and fiftieth anniversary of Nor- 
wich, Conn. 


July 6.—President Taft, Ambassador Bryce of 
Great Britain and Ambassador Jusserand of 
France, in speaking at the Champlain celebra- 
tion at Ticonderoga, pledge themselves to a 
policy of peace. 


July 7.—In an address at Paducah, Ky., Attorney- 
General Wickersham advocates the passage of 
a law by Congress pro viding for nationally created 
corporations to carry on interstate commerce, 


July 9.—The Champlain tercentenary celebration 
closes. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


In this column, to goside 
correct use of words, the 
Dictionary is consulted as = Rasy 


tS Inquirers desiring prompt answers will be ac- 
commodated on prepaying postage. 


“G. O. P.,” Buras, La.—The Funk & Wagnalls 
Company can supply the book you desire, an Eng- 
lish translation of Fénelon’s ‘‘Telemachus,” for the 
sum of $2.25. 


uestions concerning the 
unk & Wagnalis Standard 


“A. I. S.,”" Boston, Mass.—' ‘Which of these forms 
is correct: ‘What did you say his name ts’ (or 
was)?” ‘Please state which is correct: ‘Three 


hundred dollars was spent,’ or ‘Three hundred dol- 
lars were spent’?” 


By what is called the attraction of tenses, the re- 
quirement is, as a rule, that the tense of the depend- 
ent verb shall be present when that of the principal 
verb is present, and past when that of the principal 
verb is past. But there is one notable exception, 
that when the dependent sentence states a fact that 
is unchanging or universal, the present tense is re- 
tained. (In this case it states a particular fact 
which remains unchanged, hence we would say, 
‘*What did you say his name is?”’.) 

The choice of a singular or plural verb in cases 
where either form would be proper is often influ- 
enced by the writer’s way of looking at the subject. 
However, a multiple, or a sum or collection of units, 
is viewed as a singular and should be so used. ‘‘That 
hundred dollars is here’’ is correct when the amount 
is viewed as one sum. When the separate coins are 
referred to, the expression is plural; as, ‘‘ Those hun- 
dred dollars were all coined last year.’” Hence we 
would say, ‘‘Three hundred dollars was spent.” 


“C. H. P.,” Davenport, Ia.—(1) The expression 
used in THE Literary Dicegst, ‘‘ And between each 
irrelevant question,” is good usage, because between, 
tho strictly applicable to only two things, may be 
understood as including cases in which a number of 
things are discriminated collectively as two wholes, 
or as taken in pairs, or in which one thing is set off as 
against a number of others. Each means ‘“‘every one 
of any number or aggregation considered individ- 
ually, or as having a character and relations in com- 
mon with the others while yet having a position and 
peculiarities of its own.” 


(2) In regard to the expression ‘‘No gentleman | 


or lady will allow. . . name to be used in connec- 
tion with a scurrilous attack,”’ see the word thon on 
page 1877, col. 1, of the STANDARD DicTIONaRY. This 
term will enable you to fillin the blank in the sen- 
tence submitted. Another method is by using ‘‘his 
or her.’’ The word thon has been before the public 
nearly fifteen years. 

(3) As to the expression ‘‘Outside the Governor 
and his staff,”’ the words ‘‘outside of” are used col- 
loquially and mean ‘‘exclusive of; besides” 
“outside of his secretary, no one knew his views.” 
Such colloquialisms are not desirable, but it is the 
province of the lexicographer to record usage rather 
than to create it. All that he can do is to stigma- 
tize such forms as colloquial, slang, or vulgar as the 
case may be. Often that which was slang yesterday 
is colloquial to-day and passes as good English 
to-morrow, 

““W. M. M.,’’ Columbus, Ohio.—Concerning the use 
of a plural or singular verb in the sentence sub- 
mitted, grammarians do not agree: Smith's ‘‘ New 
Grammar,” page 103, says that ‘“‘years’’ when ex- 
pressing a single period of time is in reality singular; 
as, ‘“‘Every hundred years constitutes a century.”’ 
Murray's “English Grammar’ adopts the same 
view; Goold Brown, however, disputes this, 
his ‘‘Grammar of English Grammars,” by giving the 
following example: ‘A thousand years in thy sight 
are but as yesterday.”’ There is authority for both 
uses. The sentence might be judged from the stand- 
point of the use of a neuter verb (are) between two 
nouns, one plural and the other singular, and the 
one with which it really agrees will determine the 
number. Goold Brown states: ‘‘A neuter or a pas- 
sive verb between two nominatives should be made 
to agree with that which precedes it; as, 
wind,’ 


in 


‘Words are 
except when the terms are transposed and the 
proper subject is put after the verb by question or 
hyperbaton."’ As no question is asked, nor any 
figure of speech used, it could be judged from the 
foregoing that ‘‘ John Smith's 18 years of experience 
are a guaranty”’ is the correct form of the sentence, 
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cut-out interlinings, 


CRACKS. 


Cluett, Peabody & Company, Makers, 
Arrow Cuffs, 25c. a pair. In ¢ 


“ARROW COLLAR 


because of its specially woven shrunk fabric and its graduated 
NE 


ITHER SHRINKS NOR 
15c. each—2 for 25¢, 


463 River Street, Troy, N. Y. Booklet on request 
anada, 35c. Collars, 3 for 50c. in Canada 











Travel and Resort eS! 











| A NEW WORLD CRUISE || & 


arranged 7 oe ane Line, 





leaving rieae! vor January 22,1910. 80 days 
—$350 up. Write for literature. 


HAMBNRG-AMERICAN LINE, 45 Broadway, N. Y. 











as, | 


SOUTH AMERICA | 


"The Traveler’s Handbook 


for Transatlantic Tourists 
By JOSEPHINE TOZIER 


A practical book prepared on new lines for travelers 
in the eastern hemisphere. Full of suggestions with 
regard to such perplexing matters as shopping, hotels, 

be , foreign usages, etiquette, and many other details 
comfort and convenience. 
12mo. Price, $1.00 net 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 

















How Paris Amuses Itself 


tivating picture of the merry spirit, the sparkle, the 
PE rie + ome he of the gayest of all cities.’ B y EB BERKE- 
LEY SMITH. Profusely illustrated with ‘photographs, 
drawings by the author, and water color drawings by 
| ga French artists and caricaturists. 12mo, Clotn, 
1.50 
“Ttis a fascinating book which those who know Paris 
and those who have the pleasure of making its acquaintance 


in the future will alike abundantly enjoy.”—Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, 
FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 











S$ and other Military Tales 


The —— Leader, London: ‘‘ No other modern 
book approac L ‘ Sevastopol’ in the completeness and 
directness with which it unveils the realities of war. 
The Tolstoy’ meat Kipling can provide i is milk beside 
Count Tolstoy’s sketches of war.” 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York and London 











VASTOPOL | 
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| 
| 
He 





< 
a) 


NIAGARA TO THE SEA 


Through the Venetian Scenery of the Thousand 
Islands, the exciting descent of al) the marvelous 
Rapids and the historic Associations of Old Quebec 
(America’s Gibraltar) thence to the incompurable 
Saguenay River, with its majestic Capes. ‘’Trinity’ 
and “Eternity.” Send 6c. postage for illustrated 
guide. 
THOS. HENRY, Traffic Manager 

Department ‘‘D” Montreal, Canada 


AROUND THE WORLD CRUISES 


By S..8._ Cleveland. 18,000 tons, brand new, Oct. 16, '09, 
from N. and Feb. 5, 10, from 'F riseo 8650 and up. 
12th Annunl Orient Cruise, Feb 84 up, 
by Lloyd rosser Kurfuerst,”’ including 
| 94 days Egypt and Palestine. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 





SHOOTING THE RAPID 
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Travel and Resort Directory 





«« Twice as many people travel 





under escort around the World 





with the Collver Tours as with 





those of any other company, 





without exception.”’ 





And yet the Collver 
tours have always rep- 
resented the greate: 4 
luxury in travel, 
small, select pastlen 
only. 

The fact need above 
was stated by three 
transportation men in- 
dependently of each 
other, each of whom is 
in a position to know 
absolutely of what he 
speaks. 


Tours of from four to twelve months’ 
duration. 


Novel and thorough itineraries. 
Send for the Collver Book. 


COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 
424 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











HUDSON RIVER 
DAY LINE 


Great swift observation steamers of 
steel and glass. 
“Robert Fulton” 
** Hendrick Hudson ’’ and —— 
Leave Desbrosses St., N.Y., 8:40 A. M. 
Southbound, leave Albany, & :30 A. M. 
Sundays exc ‘epted. 
General Offices, Desbrosses Ss. Pier 
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HOTELS 


UP ON THE POCONO’S ! 


The newest hotel with the best !oca- 
tion is 


The Hawthorn Inn 


Bookings for rooms for July, Av Ananst 
and September can no 

Write RYERSON W. TENNINGS. 
Mt. Pocono, Pennsylvania for book- 
let and particulars. 














AROUNDt:WORLD 


Cook’s 38th Annual Series of Tours 


The standard of luxury, refinement and 
privacy in pleasure travel. 


They include visits to 


Honolulu, Japan, Korea, Man. 
churia, Northern, and Southern 
China, Philippines, Straits Settle- 
ments, Java, Siam, Burma, North- 
ern and Southern India, Ceylon, 
Egypt, oes 


+h 





Ww e San Puygotees, Aug 





oon Gravel 
Society Dourncys 


ROUND THE WORLD. Four, five 
nd six months’ journeys, $1450, 
$1 950 and ‘82100. 
Departures September 8. October 20, 
January 15 and February 25. 
All Expenses ; Delightful Ttinersrice, 
EUROPE 
Various Departures, $250 to $700. 


206 Berkeley Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





| tiful. 

















ROUND THE WORLD 
September 09, November '09, March '10 
YPT AND PALESTINE 
January to April "10 
PLAN EARLY, 


Variety of a and prices. 
W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 








THE ORIENT (910 


Eeypt - PaLestine - GREECE 


Sail in February and enjoy the ideal 
season. It it time to make preparations. 
Our plans are made—we include the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau. Send 
for announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boaton, Mass. 








VERMONT’S THE PLACE 


for a real vacation; palianstel climate, 
pees scenery; to $10 weekly at 
els, country homes, camps in heart o 
Green Mts. and on shores Lake Champlain, 
Fast trains via Central Vermont Ry. Send 
6c for 150-page ill. book. Address *‘ Summer 
Homes,”’ } Pa St. Albans, Vt., or 385 Broad- 


way, N. Y. ree on personal application. 





A lady of experience as a traveler would 
chaperon a small party to Europe, travel- 
ing leisurely for study and culture. 
Address 
MISS TEPODOSIA M. HUMMER 
“*Brightwood Marion, Ohio 





The Attleboro Saqitarium 


will greatly enhance the value of your 
vacation to your health. Location beau- 
Appointments perfect. Treat- 
ments efficient. Send for circular. 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Lake St. Joseph Hotel, Quebec | ‘ 


Open July Ist. Fifty minutes rom the 
ancient Capital, Quebec and St. John 
Railway, on the loveliest lake in = Lauren- 
tian Hills. Boating, (Hotel’s own launches) 
Senine. golf, lawn games, driving. New 

management; 100 rooms; orchestra; 
telegraph. ates, $2.50 up, Write Manager 
for booklet. 








WHEN IN NEW YORK CITY 
stop at the Bible pay Training School, 
Lexington Ave.and 49th St.,near Grand Cen: 
tral Station. Excellent guest accommce da- 
tions. Rooms light and airy—fifty-six with 
private bath. Good table. Write for rates’ 
H 0 T E L describing most desirable 

Hotels all over Europe sent 


free. The CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wis, 


Comfortable Board —— family in or 


near cool hill village three hours of New 
York, for lady and two little gitls gontle- 





in Kurope — Brochure 





wanted in pleasant 





man to spend week ends. SEYE, 
50 Morningside Ave., W.. City. 


24, 

Sept. 14, Oct. Re So, 1909. E 
pew York, Nov. 6, 2. Dec. 7 9 1908 Tan from 
are: t - 
ited partios. "Seavel eS, Small Tim: 
Fall tour to EGYPT, THE NILE, one 
PALES TEN K, from New York by 8 8 

**Caronia,’’ Nov. 27. 


Tours and Tickets Everywhere 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York (4 Offices), Boston, Philadelphia, 
Ta 0, Montreal, Toronto, San Francisco, 
Offices Abroad. 


Cook’s Traveler’s Cheques Are 
Good All Over the World. 
in Scotland Prices all 


SAIL JULY eases 


THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wisconsin 


OBERAMMERGAU 


The Passion Play 1910 


Next year Europe has an interest which 
comes only once in ten years. All our plans 
include Oberammergau. Our itineraries 
are ready. Send for them. Ask also for 
Suggested Readings about the Passion Play. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 





For Italy or France, or 
Germany or Holland, end 











| Real 





Estate 





Classified 





Columns 








Rate for advertisements under this heading 


75 cents per line 





Seaside Plots 


and house at Saybrook, Conn. A beautiful 
lace. Is highly restricted as to nationality. 
ear Railroa Vater, trees. Large plots. 
$145 upward, on. monthly payments. 
room house, bafns, trees, fruit, 8 acres 
land; wets rights; greatest bargain im- 
aginable; $50, part cash. Office open 
Sundays ¥... 
JAS. JAY SMITH, 


Saybrook Conn, 





$100,000 
for a VIRGINIA country home. Hand- 
some old brick dwelling, colonial style, with 
all m. i. Splendid outbuildings. Beuauti- 
fully shaded lawn. Glorious views. Per- 
fect environment. Large acreage. Timber 
Po age Everything in first-class con- 
dition. ost elegant estate on the market. 

For a particalars apply to 


W. HILLEARY & CO., 
Cherkineensille 


A MINERAL SPRING 
IN FLORIDA 


Excellent place for Winter and Summer 
Resort, or Sanitarium; excellent bathing; 
water in demand; also 540 acres tes with 
Spring ; 26 miles ‘from St. John’s River; 12 
miles to Grane, Write for full informa. 
tion. J. HITE, Gen. Ind 
Se a Bey Air ye Ry. Portestouth, Va. 
Best small tract of hard 


FOR SALE  ict'in western, §. c. 


Price fifty-five hundred. Will double in 
three years. por new Railroad. 
©. A. DIVINE Franklin, N. 











©. | 


VIRGINIA COUNTRY HOMES 


a beautifully illustrated periodical. 
For free copy and list of 200 select 
properties in best parts of State, 
apply to 
H. W. HILLEARY & CO. 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Brancu Orrices: Richmond, Va.; Fredericksbnrg, Va.; 
Warrenton, Va,; Culpeper, Va. 


SPLENDID ESTATE 
IN A GAME COUNTRY 


OVERLOOKS RAPPAHANNOCK 
No More Beautiful Situation in America. 
150 acres, 13-room mansion, barns and out- 
buildings. Good condition. Pure water. 
Near Post Office. Fish, oysters, fox, quail, 
turkey and duck in abundance. ress 
Clayton Stafford, Bowler’s, Essex Co., Va. 


ALFALFA AND FRUIT LANDS 

in the Pecos Valley, $50 an acre and up, will 
make you rich ina few years. Write to-day 
for Pecos Valley literature and six months’ 
subscription to ‘‘The Earth,” our land jour- 
nal, free. Seagraves, Gen. Coloniza- 
tion Agent, AT. & 8. F. Ry., 1172 b, Rail- 
way Exchange, Chicago. 


Whitefield in the Mountains 


Furnished summer home to rent or sell. 
Eight rooms and bath, h. and c. water, fire- 
places, wide pers no on shore of Lake, good 
re and boatin 

BAILEY & BOW Ker, Whitefield, N. H. 


$100 Cash and MonthlyPayments 


buy ten acres near Los Angeles, cultivate 
it, give income 2d year, independence, com- 
tence. New plan. Nat’] Homestead Assn., 
hamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, Cal, 




















Rate for advertisements under this heading 


75 cents per line 





‘PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PaseeTs SECURED or ~~ returned, 
Send sketch for free re 
ability. GUIDE BOO 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions 
Wanted sent free. MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
— Patents secured by us advertised 
in World's Pro roares: sample free. 
a. Wilkens « Oo.. 849 **F."* Washington. 


PATENTS oe PAY. _PROTECT 
Your Idea! 2 Books free: ‘Fortunes in 
Patents—What and How to Invent” 61- 
age Guide Book. a ag search of the 
at, ot , Fecords. E. VROOMAN, 

1106 Washington, D. C. 


eas that PROTECT. Our three 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 
six cents stamps. 
S. & A. B. LACEY 
Dept. 63, Washington, D. 0. Estab. 1869. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS.—Portrait 35c Frames lic. 
sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 25c, views lc 
80 days credit. amples and Catalogue free. 

CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT i 
290-15 W. Adams St. Yhicage 


WwW anted—Railway Mail Clerks, City Carriers, 
Post Office Clerks. Examinations every- 
where soon. $1100 yearly. Preparation free. 
Write immediately for schedule. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. H 59, Rochester, N. Y. 


LEARN to write advertisements by Mail. 
You can posicty ely earn $25 to $100 per week, 
ne nd toe REE prospectus. Page-Davis Co., 

Dept. Page Building Chicago 


MAPS 


AUTOMOBILE MAPS of New England, 
New Jersey and New York, by districts. 
Descriptive catalogue free. 

WALKER +: ‘aopeneies & PUBLISHING Co. 





























221 A, High S Boston, Mass. 


Ona ap -capienl of $150.00. With some Brains 
and Hust. An annual income of $3000.00 
and upwards can easily be made only oc- 
cnesing part of ‘4 time. With small cap- 
ital an unusua: opportunity is offered to 
build up an i handling 
The Thurman Portable Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner. Write today for particulars. We 
also manufacture Portable Wagon House to 

ouse eanery on EN’L COMPRESSED 

AI UUM MAOHY. CoO., 
519 L.D. North Taylor Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE in preparing 
SPEECHES, Lectures, Orations. Debates, 
Club Pa epers,. Successful CRITICISM, RE- 
VISION, DISPOSAL of MSS. Goniet The 
Authors’ Agency, 79 E. 121st St., New York, 


Manuscripts wanted. Novels, ponies, Bis his- 

tory, essays, etc., for abliceticn ne 
orm. COCHRANE PUBLIS @ CO, 

751 Tribune Building c Your City: 


FOR THE HOME 


NEW PICTURE PUZZLES FOR OLD 
Your puzzle exchanged for another, steril- 
ized, same size or larger. Fees moderate. 
Write for illustrated list of subjects and 
unlimited exchange plan so popular in New 

ork. New York Picture Puzzle Se 
Room 503, 154 East 23d Street New 


~ VIRGINIA oe CURED aaa. 

one year old (8 t Ibs. ) ae per lb. 
FORE: ist’ HOME FAR 

PURCELLVILLE useem. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
Special—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
ide with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing and Enlorsing. eee price list 2c 
stamp. 

Expert Photo Finiching Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 






































COUNTRY PROPERT 


Can be profitably advertised in the Realty Department every month in the year. 
will read the description of your Real Estate if it is announced in our issue of August 7th. 
At the rate of 75 cents per line, this column of our magazine is unapproachable in publicity value. 
Send us details regarding the place you wish to sell, and tell us how much you want the advertise- 
ment to cost; we will prepare copy that should bring results. 


Department of Classified Advertising 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Y 


200,000 well-to-do-men 








vur readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 








